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LOOKING FORWARD. 


HE reasons for desiring Republican suc- 
cess in 1880 are evident, but they should 
be constantly remembered. The tone of 
the Democratic caucus at the extra session ; 
the Democratic doctrine announced in the 
Congressional debates that followed; the 
evident Democratic purpose of producing a 
“solid Sonth” by effective suppression of 
the colored vote, thus aiming to seize the 
government by usurpation; the massing in 
one party organization of the various ele- 
ments of surviving disaffection and section- 
al passion with those of ignorant and de- 
signing financial quackery—all combine to 
form a national peril, which, under existing 
circumstances, can be avoided only by Re- 
publican success in the general election of 
next year. It is conceded that the shot- 
gun and the tissue ballot will secure a solid 
South for the Democratic candidate. But 
whoever that candidate may be, how many 
of those who are not Democrats, but who 
supported Mr. TILDEN in 1876, really sup- 
pose that he or any other Democrat, even 
Mr. BAYARD or General HANCOCK, could or 
would enforce a wiser policy in regard to 
the Sonthern States, or the finances, or ad- 
ministrative reform, than that of this Repub- 
lican Administration? The revelations of 
the “ futile dalliance” of Mr. PELTON, as Mr. 
TILDEN calls the negotiations of his nephew 
to buy the electoral vote of 1876, have sat- 
isfied thousands of Democrats and inde- 
pendents that his cry of reform was a mere 
pretense, while his sophistry about the “dal- 
liance” is an extraordinary revelation of the 
man. Mr. TILDEN says that the sole offense 
of his nephew was in offering a bribe to 
certain men to do their lawful duty. That 
is to say that Mr. PELTON, having decided 
for himself that the vote of South Carolina 
had been cast for Mr. TILDEN, merely offered 
money to induce the Board of Canvassers to 
say 80. Mr. TILDEN quietly suppresses the 
cardinal fact that Mr. PELTON neither knew 
nor could know how the vote of South Car- 
olina had been cast, and we presume there 
is very little doubt that it was cast against 
Mr. TILDEN. And how about the “futile 
dalliance” with Oregon? The independ- 
ents who practically supported Mr. TILDEN 
against Mr. Hayes in 1876 must now see 
with satisfaction that they were baffled in 
their efforts to elevate to the Presidency a 
man who calls one of the most appalling 
political crimes in American history a “fu- 
tile dalliance.” 

Even if the dalliance had succeeded, and 
Mr. PELTON had bought the Presidency for 
his uncle while good: Mr. TILDEN was uncon- 
sciously looking out of the window, do the 
same independent voters suppose that we 
should have seen any reform in administra- 
tive methods? There has been plenty of 
sneering at the civil service reform of the 
present Administration, and because every- 
thing has not been accomplished, it is as- 
sumed that nothing has been done. What 
Mr. TILDEN would have done in this direc- 
tion as President may be inferred from his 
action asGovernor. Ifthe patronage of his 
office was not used with an eye single for 
the Governor's political advantage, the .in- 
stance escapes ourmemory. But we do not 
rest the case upon the assertion that the 
Democrats are as bad as the Republicans. 
We say that more actual and encouraging 
progress in civil service reform has been 
made under the Administration of Mr. 
Hayes than has been achieved since the 
necessity of reform became apparent, and 
enough has been accomplished to prove 
conclusively the feasibility of complete re- 
form. Granting that much has been left 
undone, and that much has been done 
wrongly, does the hope of the continuation 
of the good work lie in the Republican or in 
the Democratic party? Would it not be a 
“fatile” visitation of wrath upon the Re- 
publican party to throw it out of power be- 

, cause, while it has done much, it has not 





done everything? In all the comic litera- 
ture of platforms is there anything more 
comic than the declaration by the New 
York Democrats of their “shame and sor- 
row” at the failure of the President’s reform 
policy? The fight in the Democratic party 
of this State, which rent the Convention 
that made the declaration, is wholly a 
squabble over patronage. 

In saying these things we are very sure 
that we speak for the great fluctuating and 
independent vote which in 1874 elected Mr. 
TILDEN Governor of New York, and we indi- 
cate the unquestionable way to victory in 
the general election of next year. If the 
Republican nomination shall show that the 
face of the party is set forward and not 
backward, the Republicans will unquestion- 
ably elect their Presidential candidate. 
They may win, indeed, with any candidate. 
They are sure to win with a candidate wise- 
ly selected. Their true policy, evidently, is 
to appeal not merely to the party feeling 
and tradition, but to the cordial support. of 
all who, while admitting the sectional mad- 
ness of the Democrats, and the necessity of 
opposing the usurpation of a section made 
solid by crime, are yet desirous of reform in 
administrative methods, as the only means 
of making parties the real exponents of po- 
litical feeling and purpose. This question 
becomes daily more important. Republican 
Iowa and Massachusetts, the East and the 
West, have spoken plainly, emphatically, 
and sincerely upon the subject, and the 
votes of a great and now doubtful multi- 
tude next year will be cast with enthusiasm 
for the Republican candidate if he shall 
speak as plainly as President Hayes spoke 
in his letter of acceptance. It is for Repub- 
licans to consider this, because it is in the 
Republican party that the movement for re- 
form is active. It is a perfectly sincere and 
aggressive movement, and while it does not 
take precedence of all others, it is daily be- 
coming more and more willing to set up for 
itself. Republican victory next year is as- 
sured if the Republican party adheres to the 
work accomplished and the lines drawn by 
its own Administration. A party is to be 
judged by the character of the men which 
it selects as representatives, and by the man- 
ner in which it conducts public affairs. The 
Democratic Governor ROBINSON makes that 
his appeal for re-election this year in New 
York, and Republican success next year in 
the country will greatly depend upon the 
evidence which the Republican nomination 
shall afford that success means the continu- 
ance of the spirit, character, and purpose of 
this Administration. 





SCRATCHING. 


THE address of Republicans in New York 
who propose to scratch Mr, CORNELL and 
Mr. SOULE was issued after our article of 
last week had gone to press. It states with 
clearness and force the reasons of the deep 
and wide Republican dissatisfaction with 
the action of the Saratoga Convention. The 
signers refuse to support Mr. CORNELL be- 
cause his nomination prostitutes the elec- 
tion in New York to the gratification of 
personal enmities and jealousies, because he 
has used his position as chairman of the 
State Committee to secure his own nomina- 
tion, because he is an opponent of the ad- 
ministrative reform represented by the Pres- 
ident, and because he has no special fitness 
for the office of Governor. They believe 
that his success would imperil Republican 
victory next year in the country by repell- 
ing intelligent and it votes; and 
that his defeat, with the party united and 
supporting him without a protest, or a bolt, 
or a scratch, would bury the party without 
hope. They propose, therefore, not to vote 
for Mr. CORNELL or for Mr. SOULE, saying 
of the latter that his election would give 
practical en it to canal corrup- 
tion... They urge all Republicans who share 
their dissatisfaction not to bolt, but to 
scratch—not to desert the party, but to at- 
tempt its purification from within—as the 
only means of securing in 1880 the victory 
of those who may be trusted to carry into 
practical operation the Republican princi- 
ples of national supremacy, sound finance, 
and administrative reform. An Executive 
Committee has been formed, whose address 
is Box 4295, Post-office, New York. A more 
general organization after the election is 
contemplated, and the committee have al- 
ready received a great response from vari- 
ous parts of the State. We observe that the 
signers of the address are called Young Re- 
publicans; but the strong letter of “An Old 
Republican” in Albany, written on the day 
of the Convention, advises substantially the 
same course as this address; and despite 
the vociferations of the. perfect 
which prevails in the party, there is a very 
large number of Republicans in the State 
ay are quietly considering what they ought 

0. 


This address is a very significant sign, 
for when sincere Republicans and party 





s willing publicly to give their names 
perp at e rion, it is evident that there 


are many who will make no public sign, but 


with whom lo has been strained 
a an Ea who ‘do not intend 
to allow party spirit to overcome party 
principle. To the remonstrance that they 
are imperilling the party and indirectly 
romoting Democratic success, these Repub- 

wees promptly reply that it is those who 
make improper nominations, 

not those who bolt them, who imperil the 
party. To the argument that there must 
be organization and concession in order to 
secure party success, they answer that they 
do not deny it, but that there is obviously a 
limit to concession, and that that limit is 
reached when at a critical moment every 
party consideration but that of the gratifi- 
cation of personal grudges and the vindica- 
tion of personal reputation is abandoned. 
Why, ask these Republicans, should the one 
candidate who was known for various rea- 
sons to be peculiarly obnoxious to a great 
body of Republicans have been selected, 
and his nomination have been pressed as 


‘the vindication of another Republican 


against a personal assault? If the major- 
ity were willing to nominate one genitle- 
man for the Governorship of New York in 
order to “vindicate” another, they were 
willing to take the risk of forcing self-re- 
specting Republicans to protest in the only 
practicable way. If a majority has rights, 
it has duties also; and when it is false to 
its duty, it can not plead a right which it 
can not enforce. Independent American 
citizens will account to their own con- 
sciences, not to a party, for their political 
action. To the argument that if Mr. Cor- 
NELL be defeated, New York will be lost to 
the Republican party next year, these Re- 
publicans reply that, on the contrary, if he 
should be elected, it must be by Tammany 
votes, as the action of his Republican 
friends on the Police Board implies, and 
that such a result would infallibly lose the 
country to the Republicans; while his de- 
feat and the success of the rest of his ticket 
would show New York to be Republican, 
but Republican only upon condition of wise 
Republican action. 

The Republican dissenters are undoubt- 
edly liable to be called deputy Democrats, 
and a sore-headed squad, and canting re- 
formers, and prigs altogether too good for 


this world, and Pharisees, and political 


Miss Nancys, and impracticable fools, and 
milk-whey politicians, and crotchety, and 
“cranky,” and “unco guid,” and theorists, 
and doctrinaires, and puling sentimental- 
ists, and dress-parade statesmen, and juve- 
nile Republicans, and female lunch parties, 
and all the other familiar and well-worn 
names which are always showered upon 
such dissenters. But this forcible-feeble 
blackguardism is mere “futile dalliance.” 
When it is all spent, these protesting and 
seratching Republicans will still remain as 
sincere and earnest Republicans as there are 
in the State or the country. They heartily 
approve the Saratoga platform. They de- 
nounce the misgovernment attempted by 
the Democratic majority.in Congress, They 
hold to the Republican principles of nation- 
alsupremacy. They intend to scratch, but 
to vote so as to show New York to be Re- 
publican, which is the chief argument urged 
for voting for Mr. CORNELL. All this they 
do as Republicans, and for the purpose of 
securing Republican success in the Presi- 
dential election. If their way is derided 
as @ queer way to secure success, they re- 
ply that they think the nomination of Mr. 
CORNELL a queerer way to secure it. The 
argument of “harmony” they have consid- 
ered fully, and they have decided that “ har- 
mony” which consists in passive acquies- 
cence in the dictate of a Convention packed 
by a “machine” produces an apathy and 
disgust among intelligent men who think 
for themselves in politics, and vote accord- 
ingly, which in the present close balance of 
parties would certainly lead to Republican 
defeat. Undoubtedly they incur the dead- 
ly hostility of the “machine” which they 
seek to break; but what then? The “ma- 
chine” can revenge itself only by foiling 
their personal political aspirations. But 
they have no personal political aspirations. 
The only argument then left is that to break 
the machine under existing circumstances 
is to destroy the party and defeat its cause, 
to which their steady reply is, that, on the 
contrary, to sustain the machine under ex- 
isting circumstances is to do both. The dis- 
senting Republicans takerthe ground which 
Harper's Weekly has always maintained, that 
parties in a free government are indispen- 
sable to certain ends; that organization is 


, 
and that as a party is a wholly voluntary 
association, the organization can be detach- 
ed from personal ends, and kept true to the 
party purpose, only by the individual inde- 
pendence of its members. This independ- 


} ence can be asserted only by refusing in fla- 
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— cases to 

ctation. Every must decide for hin- 
self when -— indtvldval arisen. suse oth- 
er way ean th vote 

devote all his time to geo la 
who do, and his justification in his own 
conscience. The declaration of the dissent- 
ing Republicans, like others that we have 
mentioned, is a sign of the situation which 
can not safely be disregarded. The discon- 
tent which it reveals, and which is perfect- 
ly well known, is not the jealousy of outs 
against ins. It is not the contest of those 
who “run” the party with those who wish 
to run it. It is the contention between 
those who have no desire of party manage- 
ment, but who would have the Republican 
party, under recognized party conditions 
and with fitting leaders, embody the pro- 
gressive purposes of patriotic and intelli- 
gent Americans, and those whose zeal for 
the party and for personal ambitions wholly 
outstrips their concern for the public wel- 
fare. Whatever the result of the election, 
the protest can not but be beneficial. 





POLITICAL DISTURBANCES. 


THE situation in Massachusetts, also, 
shows the disturbed condition of politics. 
The Republicans have nominated for the 
Governorship Lieutenant-Governor Lonc, 
a man of the character, of great 
popularity, and of honorable public service. 
His opponent in the Convention was Henry 
L. PreRcE, an independent Republican, who 
as Mayor of Boston and Representative in 
Congress has had also the true popularity 
which always attends ability and courage. 
The BuTLeR Democrats, who are the bulk 
of the Democratic party, have nominated 
General BuTLER. The Greenbackers have 
also nominated him, and the bolting Repub- 
licans have made him their candidate. The 
Faneuil Hall Democrats, or the regular Dem- 
ocratic organization, will nominate another 
candidate early in October. Both the great 
parties in the State are thus divided, but 
very differently. The strong Republican 
conviction and character and weight, to- 
gether with the overwhelming mass of the 
party, are united for Mr. Lone, while the 
Butter Republicans are led by ex-Marshal 
UsuEr and ex-Collector Snumons, gentle- 
men “with a grievance,” associated with 
some others of whom this can not be said, 
but Who do not see that under our system a 
State election necessarily has national rela- 
tions and results. On the other hand, the 
Democratic character and weight are against 
General BUTLER, but the Democratic num- 
bers are with him. The real leaders of the 
BUTLER campaign, and therefore the lead- 
ers of the Democrats, are the BuTLeR Re- 
publicans; and the tone and tendency of 
his administation, should General BUTLER 
be elected, are forecast by the fact that the 
mass of his supporters are Democrats, and 
the kind of Democrats to which he has 
always appealed—the ignorant and unrea- 
soning, who are swayed by class prejudice. 

Messrs. USHER and SmMMons, who are both 
known as most accomplished “machine” 
managers—there are none more so in Mas- 
sachusetts—but who are now, so to speak, 
out of business, advocate the election of 
General BUTLER as a ring-breaker and ma- 
chine-smasher, and the representative of. 
pure politics and honest and economical ad- 
ministration. This is mere comedy. They 
insist that they are still ardent Republicans 
upon national issues, but they repudiate the 
whole Republican State ticket, and adopt 
that of the Democrats and the inflationists, . 
with loud sneers at silk. ing and kid- 
glove and millionaire Republicans. So far 
as such leaders are con Butier Re- 
publicanism in Massachusetts is a bolt of 
machine politicians because can not 
control the machine. The pretense of seek- 
ing real reform of any kind through General 
BuTLER is like that of promoting national 
feeling by supporting Jzrrerson Davis. 
But this does not alter the fact that Gener- 
al BUTLER, supported by the bulk of the 
Democratic party, by the paper-money men, 
and by some Republicans, is a candidate 
whose defeat will require all the strenuous 
opposition which his nomination will stim- 
ulate. He will be defeated undoubtedly, 
and the defeat will probably end his polit- 
ical career. But the five tickets, with their 
various support, and the party divisions, 
show, as we said, the confused political con- 
dition. Mere party ties are terribly shaken 
when so sturdy a Republican State as Mas- 
sachusetts is in such a situation. We speak 
elsewhere of the Republican defection 17 
New York—a movement which is the exact 
reverse of the UsHER and Smamons bolt, but 
which is no less a sign of the serious polit- 
ical disturbance. : 

The significance of that situation is u0- 
mistakable. It is that old party issues, 
wisely or unwisely, are losing their hold 
upon the public mind, and that the party 
slogan alone will not suffice for success. It 
does not mean, however, that there 18 20 
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difference between the parties, and that the 
national welfare would be equally promoted 
by the success of either. Neither does it 


stance, is such disgust with the 
“ploody shirt” that the assertion of the 
lain to solidify the South for a 


importance of such a 
fore, will deal with the facts, and the fact of 
this growing feeling being undeniable, party 
action, without sacrifice of principle, must 
have regard to it. The considerations that 
will induce Republicans to bolt or scratch 
are various and of different force. Some 
will protest at one time, some at another, 
because some value the party organization 
much more than others. The American peo- 
ple is @ very intelligent people, especially 
the Republican part of it, and while party 
spirit is strong, the popular good sense is 
stronger. The Republican party next year 
must stand for something else than the mere 
majority of a party Convention obtained by 
the usual methods. It must represent both 
what the country believes to be real issues 
and the sincere purpose to deal with them 
properly. : 


THE VIEW OF A SOUTHERN 
REPUBLICAN. 


Since the Southern question has been re- 
opened by the Democrats, there is one as- 
pect of it which deserves attention. It is 
presented to us very earnestly by a South- 
ern Republican, who, writing from Ohio, de- 
clares that no man living is more anxious 
for Republican success in the North than 
he, and that he is delighted to say that he 
believes Ohio will go for FosTER by thirty to 
fifty thousand majority. But he says, frank- 
ly, that “this will not relieve us of the ‘solid 
South,’” because, in his opinion, the root of 
the trouble is “unlimited uneducated negro 
suffrage.” The'explanation of the general 
apathy and indifference toward political 

crimes against Republicans in many parts 
of “the South” he holds to be impatience 
of negro ascendency, that is, of ignorance 
and semi-barbarism. He does not hesitate 
to say that he and other white Republicans 
in the South willingly stuff ballot-boxes to 





' avoid that ascendency, and he advocates a 


national suffrage law as the only practica- 
ble remedy. His words are emphatic, and 
they are worth considering: “You can not 
make a Republican party in the South:as 
the question-stands now, simply because: it 
means negro control and carpet-bag thieves. 
The North is opposed to this, and every sol- 
dier in the service is opposed to it.” 

But we have already shown that the Con- 
stitution authorizes every voter in a State 
who is qualified by the State law to vote 


for members of the most numerous branch’ 


of the State Legislature to vote also for 
members of Congress. This is a constitu- 
tional provision which no national or State 
law can change. Voters for members of 
Congress are, created by national authority 
in the Constitution. They derive all their 
right for such voting from the Constitu- 
tion, and not from the State, and there is no 
power in State to authorize any citizen to 
vote for members of Congress, except: by 
making him a voter for members of one 
branch of the State Legislature. By pre- 
scribing the qualification for this last fanc- 
tion the State affects the number of nation- 
al voters. The nation adopts as its voters, 
and for its own purposes, @ certain class of 
pee which the State has qualified for 
another purpose. Obviously, therefore, un- 
der the Constitution, the State may restrict 
national suffrage by limiting State suffrage. 


This is implied in the second section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment, which provides 
that if such restriction shall be made, the 
State shall suffer in the basis of representa- 
tion. The limitation which our correspond- 
ent desires can proceed, then, only from the 
State, or from a new constitutional amen 1- 





, ngress could authorize any 
resident of New York who is not qualified 
to vote for » member of Assembly in that 
rere: vote for a member of Congress, or 
hat it could prevent any person who is 





so qualified from voting at a national elec- 
tion. 


If the Southern Democrats who, with the 
aid of our Republican correspondent and 
those who agree with him, control their 
States, were really so opposed to colored 
suffrage as they declare themselves to be, 
they would unite to restrict it by a land 
qualification, as in Rhode Island, or by an 
educational qualification, as in Connecticut, 
or by some other limitation. We know, of 
course, why they do not. What the Demo- 
crats who control the elections want is not 
relief from colored suffrage, but control of 
the national government, so they restrict 
the colored vote in districts where it is con- 
trolling, as in the Yazoo district, not by law, 
which would reduce their representation in 
Congress, but by fraud and violence. - If we 
correctly understand our correspondent’s 
proposition, we reply that a national suf- 
frage law is not a practicable remedy for 
what he feels to be the intolerable wrong 
of the situation. Relief must be sought in 
State action. But while the laws providing 
for general suffrage remain as they are, he 
can not expect that the people of other 
States will quietly see their votes nullified 
by fraud and terror. He asks how we pro- 
pose to stop it. In the first place, by that 


invoke the aid of the national government. 





GENERAL GRANT’S RETURN. 


Tue enthusiasm with which General Grant 
has been received in California is a fitting close 
of his extraordinary tour around the world. No 
American ever was or could have been the hero 
of such a pi , because he is the only man 
who, as General of the army of the Union, and 
therefore as the savior of the American repub- 
lic in the field, apparently saved the principle of 
popular government. Of all the men who served 
the country during the great contest, from Lin- 
COLN down, no figure strikes the universal imagi- 
nation so vividly as that of its chief soldier, and 
there is nothing in Granr’s personality, as there 
was, for instance, in that of MaRLBorovuad, to in- 
jure this impression. He is simple and unas- 
suming, and the circumstances of his life and ca- 
reer, as in the case of Jackson, warmly commend 
him to popular sympathy and admiration. 

‘The California reception seems to have been 
totally unmarked with partisan feeling. It was 
the welcome of a renowned citizen who had de- 
served well of the country. There was no occa- 
sion to think of anything else. It was a sincere 
tribute to services of which there is no difference 
of opinion among patriotic Americans, and it was 
evidently accepted by him in the same generous 
spirit. The partisan demonstration which had 
been proposed, it is agreed. by the common con- 
sent of the respectable press of the country, would 
have been most unfitting the ex-General and ex- 
President, returned as an American citizen and 
not as a Republican candidate, and the signifi- 
cance of his welcome would have been lost en- 
tirely if it had not been so, The feeling with 
which he was greeted was the counterpart of that 
which Lincotn expressed in the famous letter 
with which he wished General Grant godspeed 
on his final campaign. It took its glow from the 
great closing days of the war, when all that Lin- 
con hoped had been fulfilled, and all that we 
knew of Grant was that he had given us victory. 

It is, of course, impossible, in view of all that 
has been said of his probable candidacy for the 
Presidency, not to think of that question. If it 
were possible to imagine the same kind of popu- 
lar feeling which has just now welcomed his re- 
turn calling him to the Presidency, he would un- 
doubtedly accept the call. But it is not probable 
that he would descend from the unique position 
in the country which he now holds to contest a 
nomination in a Convention which has heretofore 
nominated him by acclamation. Yet of that con- 
test there is little doubt. It is hardly possible 
that he should be again nominated by a 
tion, and therefore it seems to us highly imp 
able, with all the enthusiasm which his name 
arouses in Republican Conventions, that he will 
be a candidate for the Presidency for a third 
time. 





WHAT NOT TO DO. 


is not less reasonable in the case of the Central 
Park Commission. The recent exposures of the 


unhapp’ 

great of becoming @ mere green space 
with 8 , while its true purpose as @ beau- 
tiful rus in will be entirely lost. 

The secret of the decline and decay of the Park, 
which Mr. 8. B. Parsons, the eminent horticultur- 
ist and nursery-man, points out in a recent letter 
to the Zimes, and Mr. Vavx, one of the 
original. desi of the Park, confirms, is that 





its management is political. A park, of all things, 


ik 


should be under the care of competent men, who 
are familiar with trees and flowers and landsca 
gardening, and whose purpose is to maintain 
work as it was designed, or to improve and develop 
it in the same way, efficiently and economically. 
But there are many laborers employed upon the 
Park who are voters, and there are purchases to 
be made of those who are voters. There is, in 
@ word, a great deal of influence and patronage 
connected with the Park. It is not amazing, 
therefore, when we read of the rapid decline of 
the Park, to discover that the present Commis- 
sioners were nominated by Mr. Joun Kx.iy to 
represent Tammany Hall ! 

The. Commissioners may be excellent politi- 
cians, but they would themselves certainly agree 
that a Park Commissionership should fall to an 
expert, some person who is skilled in the knowl- 
edge indispensable to the proper management of 
& park, or whose pursuits necessarily interest him 
in such works, Mr. Cuurcu, the distinguished 
landscape painter, was a Commissioner immedi- 
ately after the Twrzp downfall, and a most prop- 
er one. Mr. H. W. Sarcent, of Fishkill-on-the- 
Hudson, and Mr. Parsons himself, are among the 
fittest men in the State for such a position. They 
are the kind of men who should be upon the 
pry: by Tammany must control the patronage, 
and the Park may take its chance. When a 
change is. meditated in the Park Commission, 
Mayor Coorgr could do the Park and the city no 
better service than to appoint some gentleman 
who represents the interests concerned. The one 
thing that he should not do is to appoint some 
one who will represent Tammany or any other 
clique of politicians, Republican or Democratic. 
To appoint a man Commissioner of the Central 
Park because he will be useful to some politi- 
cian’s purpose is as wise as to make a man fore- 
man of a composing-room because he can play 
the French-horn or walk on his elbows. 





' SHOT-GUN CIVILIZATION. 


A corREsPonDENt in Georgia, who supposes that, 
as a Georgian, he is in our opinion but a semi- 
civilized barbarian, writes to us commenting upon 
certain events in this part of the country. Our 
correspondent states that he once heard a father 
say that “he had witnessed personal violence of- 
fered to his daughter at the hands of her hus- 
band, and I was shocked to learn that he had not 
slain the brute on the spot.” He adds that he 
thinks our Northern civilization‘ false and mon- 
strous if we do not share his views. Now it is 
not as a Georgian that we should consider our 
correspondent to be imperfectly civilized, but as 
a man, whether of Georgia or of Massachusetts, 
who prefers the ways of barbarism to those of 
civilization. 

When a Feejee islander or a Sioux Indian 
thinks. that he has been wronged, he takes his 
club, or gun, or tomahawk, and proceeds to slay 
the offender upon the spot. Every such man 
makes himself the judge of the offense and of 
the penalty, and enforces his own decision. This 
is barbarism. It is the practice of all uncivilized 
people, whether in New York, or Georgia, or the 
isles of the sea. In the lower stages of civiliza- 
tion there is a modification of this practice, called 
the duel. It prevails among people who, without 
the virtues which are known as Christian, call 
themselves “ men of honor.” They do not shoot 
without warning those who offend them, but they 
invite the offender to seize his gun or tomakawk, 
and take the chance of killing or being killed. 
This practice has also disappeared before the ad- 
vance of civilization. : 

There are fellow-citizens of our correspondent 
in certain districts of the country who think that 
the voting of colored citizens is an offense to those 
who are not colored, and the uncolored p- 
torily such: offenders with the 
This seems to us a low form of civilization. 
That those ms in this part of the country 
who think they are offended by other per- 
sons do not Oy Fs etic pies to oe 
seeming to us proo imity, seems to us 
to show that kind of self-restraint and intelligent 
comprehension of law which alone make high 
civilization possible. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Camarines Lrvieston, who died a few 
days since at his country-seat on the Hudson, 
was one of the few members of American his- 
torical families who combined in a remarkable 
degree the scholarly and practical qualities. He 
was enterprising, and at the-same time conserv- 
ative. He advanced money to Morsz to perfect 


. For many years he had a promi- 
nent member and debater in the Diccesan and 
General Conventions of the Episcopal Church, 
and was oy alike for the soundness of his 
judgment, his readiness and power in debate 
and the address and tact with which he managed 
matters confided to his care. He was one of 
oO) stockholders in the express companies, 
and was counsel for several of them. Dring 


churches. The late J 
ken, who left an immense estate, 
INGSTON his sole executor, and when the estate 
was settled, he retired from business. For one 
who had within him the best and most historic 
blood in the country, and whose intellect was of 
a very order, he was one of the most sim- 
and unpretentious of men, and 

oss is a ic misfortane. = 

~ Field Marshal Vow Moutae has a fine prop- 
erty in Silesia, where he is most thoroughly at 
home. every morning at five, he 
the day by a little spirit-lamp as the first 
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After ng oe oe takes ra wong mab in Seales 
rather for pleasure than ess, W. 
at seven. Se rwen seven and ten he makes a 








the telegraph when its 1 ae chimerical, 
became sarge estor in its . 
share, and en infuentia di r in the pet 


thorough inspection of his domain. He is a 
practical farmer, and famous for his cab- 
, Which have won several medals. At ten 
he takes a kind of second breakfast, a basin of 
soup, or a glass of wine and a biscuit. By this 
time the letters and papers have arrived, and he 
works till noon, On Sunday he goes to church, 
and reads good books during most of the day. 
At noon, on a regular day, he takes a nap unti? 
dinner-time, which is at two. After dinner o 
cigar, and more work. By-and-by a chat with 
a any are staying with him, and perhaps 
a stroll. Tea at eight, and at ten the warrior 
goes to bed. 


—Mr. Tennyson’s younger son, Lionzt, is to 
come into the ion of the fine estate of 
his uncle, the Rev. Cuartes Turner, whose 
surname he will consequently assume. Some 
two years ago Mr. Lions, Tenyyson married 
the daughter of Freperick Lockyer, the poet. 
The ceremony took place in Westminster Abbey, 
before a comeeny ct the most intellectual peo- 
ple ofEngland. His father, ALFRED TENNYSON, 

ately refused to take the property with the con- 

dition of changing his name to Turner. The 
= cash, however, will continue to run in the 
amily, and constitute a consolatory and com- 
pensating fand for giving up the family name. 

—Hon. ALEXANDER H. StepHens, in a recent 
conversation with a correspondent of the Indi- 
anapolis Sentinel, said that he was a member of 
the Presbyterian Charch, and had been from his 
boyhood; he had tried so to live that they could 
never turn him out; that he trusted completely 
in the atonement of Christ, and now that he was 
growing old, all was clear for him in the futare. 

—Mr. GRANDISON FaImncHI.pD is the father of 
three college presidents, viz., Oberlin, Berea, and 
Kansas State Agricultural. One of his sons-in- 
law is a professor in the Michi Agricultnral 
College, and at least eight or nine of the grand- 
sons and grandsons-in-law are also college pro- 
fessors. 

—A London correspondent describes CHARLES 
ReAvE as “a big, manly-looking fellow, not fat, 
but large-framed and muscular. He is very fond 
of physical exercise, such as rowing, riding, 
cricket, swimming, and notwithstanding his hair 
is grizzled, his stalwart body shows no signs of 
weakness or decay. He is neat though careless 
in ype oon resembles, with his ruddy face, easy 

t, and unconventional manner, a prosperous 
armer. He likes congenial company, but not 
formal society, which, as a rule, he takes pains 
to avoid... He is in the best sense of the word a 
Bohemian, and enjoys himself vastiy with a lot 
of good fellows and lively actresses over pipes 
and a bowl of punch. He is not dissipdted nor 
sensual. He is a bachelor, but has a spacious, 
pleasant house in the suburbs of the city, with 
any quantity of bric-d-brac, pictures, éngravings, 
flowers, and comfortabie things about him. 
READE is a very methodical worker, udually 
spending from four to séven hours daily in his 
library, three or four of these at his desk, pen 
in hand. He writes rapidly, but generally goes 
very carefully over his manuscript, erasing, add- 
ing, is frequently throwing away sheet after 

eet. 

—There is nothing like a frank, simple way of 
stating things, For instance, there is Mr. JoHN 
C. O’Brien, who lives “ on the Chili road,” near 
Rochester, and presents this delicate suggestion 
through the columns of the Rochester Union: ‘I 
would respectfully su t to the tourists who 
visit our n borh: at night for the purpose 
of stealing fruit, that they provide themselves 
with cards, bearing their names and addresses, 
for the —— of facilitating the identification 
of their jes by the coroner, and securing the 
prompt transmission of their. remains to their 
sorrowing relatives.” 

~The Rev. Dr. Puszy is the eubject of an 
“ Anecdotal as” Aa ” in Mr. LaBoucHERE’s 
London Zruth. Mr. L. thinks that the secret of 
his fame is his rare art of discern talent, of 
winning the love and confidence of youth, and 
of showing how a forlorn hope can be led—a 
sort of -Church Wesizy. He works as 
hard as Wes.ey, which is saying much. Canon 
Lrppon was once asked whether Pussy ever 
dined. ‘ Well,” he said, “‘I once called on Dr. 
Pussy about luncheon-time, and found a chop 
in a plate on one of his books, and so 
toes hiding among the ety I never had any 
other evidence that he ate.” At one time he 
would ask a few under-graduates to tea once or 
twice a week, and very pleasent he would make 
himself, but of late years he has not been equal 
to the exertion. He is extraordinarily popular 
at Oxford. 


financial circles of Paris, has purchased La Presse 

one of the leading journals of France. In 1877 

he was declared: t, with $9,000,000 lia- 

bilities. It is asserted that he has now paid 
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¢ Baby,” by Mungaosy, who painted 
“Milton dic Paradise Loat to his Dangh- 
ters”—a work merit. Both pictures 
will soon be in New York, the latter having 
been pi for the Lenox Museum. 
—The Rev. Dr. Scmarr, of Bismarcr, 
says that before he went into the Austrian cam- 
he sent for his pastor, and seid; ‘I feel 
rary cone This is a question of life and death 
for Prussia, and I may never retarn alive. I wish 


demonstration.”’” And so sac- 
rament in the bosom of his y. ‘This inci- 
dent to Dr. Scuarr by the pastor. 
ookaitaag hv ite ace B 
no ive um 

he is an ro tike Ju- 
Sone head, 


is coma indicate of extra 
eye, ate &@ man or- 

deag dmeetaet Mane eae ok oa 

re reside on his brow. De iteedion. 


of Brovidsoe, 4 sort of pola! Lerian "His 


achievements him the first place 
among all the stetesmen Germany ever had, as 
fe pw pi  gmen will figure in history as the 

of all ite rs,and General MourKe, 
‘the thinker } who is silent in seven 


8 a& combination of us and success as 
was in this cf denen the Austrian 


war of 1866 and the French war of 1870 bis- 
: has never seen before, and an empire which 
rests on such a foundation can not soon pass 
| away.” 





—M. PHILurrart, a man well known in the’ 
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DR. JOSEPH P. THOMPSON. 

Dr. Josern Parrish Tuompson, for many years 
pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle in this city, 
and of late years an honored and revered mem- 
ber of the American — in Berlin, Germany, 
died in that city on the 20th of September. His 
life was long and useful. He was no less distin- 
guished as a scbolar and traveller than as 2 preach- 
er, and his studies extended to many branches out- 
side of the range of theology. Few Americans 
abroad were better known than Dr. Tompson. 
He enjoyed the confidence and friendship of emi- 
nent foreign scholars and statesmen ; and during 
thé controversy between Bismarck and the Pope 
he prepared and published, at the special request 
of the Prussian minister, a work on the relations 
of Church and State in America. 

The subject of this notice was born in Phila- 
delphia, August-7, 1819. He graduated at Yale 
College in 1838, and afterward pursued the study 
of theology at Andover and New Haven. In the 
fall of 1840 he was ordained pastor of the Chapel 
Street Congregational Church, in New Haven. 
While occupying this position Dr. Taompson as- 
sisted in establishing The New-Englander, a quar- 
terly review in the interests of the Congregational 
denomination—a journal which attained a high 
position in religious periodical literature. He 
published also, while at New Haven, a Memoir 
of Timothy Dwight, the eldest. son of President 
Dwicur. In 1845 he was called to the pastoral 
charge of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, in 
New York city. He was installed on the 15th 
of April of that year, the Rev. Lzonarp Bacon, 
D.D., preaching the sermon. 

The Tabernacle then stood on the east side.of 
Broadway, between Leonard and Worth streets, 
and for some years after the settlement of Dr. 
TuompPion -it continued to be a great centre of 
religious interest. The vast edifice was often 
thronged by a congregation composed of stran- 
gers, young men, and those who had no regular 
place of worship. The Tabernacle Church was 
the mother of several Congregational churches in 
New York and Brooklyn. The society determined 
to sell the Tabernacle in 1855, and the new church 
was built at the intersection of Broadway, Sixth 
Avenue, and Thirty-fourth Street. This building 
was completed in 1859, and dedicated April 24 
of that year, the sermon being preached by the 
Rey. Dr. Epwarp A. Park, of the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. Dr. Tompson himself offered 
the prayer of dedication, prefacing it with a short 
but beautiful address, in which he presented.“ this 
new temple to the service‘of the Triune God—the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” 

The pastorate of Dr. Tompson was a long and 
useful one. A heavy church debt was paid off, 
and the Tabernacle society became one of the 
most flourishing in the country. Notwithstand- 
ing his arduous pastoral labors, Dr. Taompson was 
always busy with his pen. In 1845 he printed a 
Memoir of David Hale, late Editor of the Journal 
of Commerce, with Selections from his Miscellane- 
ous Writings—a work which passed through va- 
rious editions. In 1846 appeared his Young Men 
Admonished, afterward in subsequent editions, 
which were numerous, entitled Lectures to Young 
Men. Hints to Employers appeared in 1847, and 
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THE LATE JOSEPH P. THOMPSON, D. D. 


another edition in 1851. Stray Meditations was 
published in 1852, and in 1857 there was a re- 
vised edition, entitled The Believer’s Refuge. He 
was one of the first editors of the Independent, a 
well-known religious newspaper of this city, being 
associated in that service with the Rev. Dr. Storrs 
and the Rev. Dr. Bacon. In 1852 he originated 
the plan of the Albany Congregational Conven- 
tion.- He also served as a manager of the Amer- 
ican Congregational Union and of the American 
Home Missionary Society. In. 1852 he went 


abroad, visiting Palestine, Egypt, and other East- 
ern lands. This gave an Oriental cast to his 
subsequent studies and writings, and he became 
well known as an authority in Egyptology. Many 
of his writings upon this subject appeared in the 
a Review, the ibliotheea Sacra, the 
fournal of the American Geographical and Statis- 
tical Society, in Surrn’s Dictionary of Biblical Ge- 
ography and Antiquities, and the revised edition 
of Krirro’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature. . He 
published Egypt, Past and Present, in 1856. 


AN EMBARRASSING CREDITOR.—Drawn sy 8. G. McCurcneon. 








[Octozer 11, 1879, 


When the country was convulsed with civil war. 


, 
serviceable to the Christian 

mission, and visited the army on 
sions. His co 
and zealous spirit 
and at one time raised $ c 
day for equipping a After President 
LINCOLN was Dr. THompsow delivered 
a notable eulogy before the Union League Club 
upon his character and services. 

Dr. Tompson remained pastor of the Taberna. 
cle until 1872, when failing health compelled him 
to resign his charge, to the great regret of his 
coogeantcs. His reasons for this step are defi. 
nitely stated in his letter of resignation. “Sud. 
den as this announcement,” he said, “ may be to 
you, with me it is-no sudden decision. More 
than three years ago a physical infirmity, induced 
hy exposure in the army, and in its nature be. 
yond remedy, had become so aggravated and so 
complicated that the highest medical authority 
ordered me to withdraw from the pressure of 
public responsibilities if I would save my life, 
I should then have done so had not a sense of 
honor, in view of your recent indulgence and lib- 
erality in sending me abroad, and certain cher- 
ished projects for the welfare of the church, re- 
strained me. I therefore chose to endure in si- 
lence what it could not profit any. one to know. 
But I can no longer hope to satisfy my. conscience 
in the discharge of my duties as a pastor, when 
life is a constant care and an almost constant 


& very earnest 
the government, 


-pain, and when symptoms not to be mistaken 


threaten, if not the seat of life, what to me is 
more serious—the seat of thought. And what I 
feel I can not do, I would not attempt to do; for 
I would not become a drag upon the church which 
God once appointed me to lead, nor a pensioner 
upon its bounty. Having worked with you in 
the energy of my youth, and again in the vigor 
of my prime, to free this church from debt, I 
could not endure the thought that through pre- 
mature infirmity I might become a burden upon 
its treasury in my advancing years. I therefore 
retire with unquestioning acquiescence in the 
same Divine call by which I came.” 

Shortly after this, Dr. Tuompson took up his 
residence in Berlin, where he devoted himself to 
study. He was understood at his death to be 
preparing a work on the Hebrews in Egypt. He 
had prepared an address to be delivered before 
the Evangelical Alliance at Basle, Switzerland, 
on the subject of the persecutions in Austria. 
When Mr. Bayarp Tayor died, Dr. Taompson 
was spoken of as his successor. It is known that 
when the rumor reached his ears, he wrote that 
he could not accept the position, and considered 
himself unfitted for it. He was a correct and 
fluent speaker of both the French and German 
languages, and he frequently had occasion to em- 
ploy his accomplishments as a linguist in the 
public addresses which he delivered in Europe. 

The immediate cause of Dr. Toompson’s death 
was a fall. While standing upon the door-step 
of a friend’s house, he was suddenly seized with 
vertigo, and fell, so severely injuring his head 
that he died a short time afterward. The body 
will be embalmed and brought to this city, where 
the last funeral services will be held. 
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THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


Tue seventh session of the Evangelical Alliance began in 
Basle, Switzerland, on Monday, September 1, and closed on Sun- 
day, the 7th. The Alliance was organized in London in 1846, 
at which time the first General Conference was held. The 
second session took place in Paris ey the third in Berlin 

1857), the fourth in Geneva (1861), the fifth in Amsterdam 
{reer and the sixth in New York (1873). The preliminary 
meeting in Basle for extending salutations of welcome to the 
delegates took place Sunday,.August $1, when the Vereinshaus 
was filled with an immense audience. Addresses were deliv- 
ered in German, French, and English. Pastor Eckiin spoke 
on behalf of the people of Basle, and expressed the most cor- 
dial sympathy of the people with the objects of the Alliance, 
and their pleasure in being permitted to entertain the deie- 


tes. 
ae more fitting place could have been selected for the ses- 
sion of the Alliance than Basle. The quaint old city abounds 
in historical memories. A century before the Reformation one 
of the @cumenical Councils of the Church was held there. 
It was a well-meant Council, for it was designed to cure the 
corrupt Church of some of its leading evils. But in this it 
utterly failed. It broke up without any positive benefit. It 
indirectly accomplished one for Basle, however, for 
as a result of the Council the University was finally organized, 
which has been one of the centres of South European learning 
from that time to the present. It is more than probable, be- 
sides, that it gave an impulse to many minds a century later to 
adopt the principles of the Reformers, for it beeame clear to 
all Europe that only by protesting against Romish error, and 
_ coming out from the Roman Catholic fold, could any hope be 
entertained for a renovation of ious life. This much is 
certain, that when once the German Reformation was inaugu- 


rated, the people of Basle were among the first to indorse it, - 


and to make sacrifices in its favor. Basle has for two centu- 
ries been distinguished for two things : first, the earnestness of 


its religious life, and then the great wealth of its citizens. The 
two hao: er, for the wealth has directly come to Basle 
through the silk ribbon industry, and this source of affluence is 
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revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and brought with 
them the business in which they had been engaged 
at home, The people gave them a cordial welcome, 
and their weaving of ribbon became in time the 
principal source of revenue for the city and the 
chief employment for the middle classes. The pres- 
ence of many French names among the property- 
holders is due to the same cause. ‘The patrician 
class of the t Basle are the direct descend- 
ants of the Huguenots who fled from France for 
the sake of their faith. The session of the Alli- 
ance awakened great enthusiasm among this very 
class of the citizens, and their princely hospitality 
was manifested in a variety of ways. Nearly every 
evening all the delegates were invited to a garden 
- féte, either in the city or the suburbs, where not 
less than a thousand people were entertained ; while 
Herr Turopore Sarasin, who lives out at Riehen, 
a town across the Rhine, near the Baden frontier, 
had about two thousand guests at his princely home. 
It required a train of over forty cars, all provided 
by the host, to take them out. The gardens are 
very ‘extensive, and every comfort was provided 
for these guests from many lands. All the Euro- 
pean languages could be heard, and people of the 
Same nationality gravitated into little groups by 
themselves. As the evening came on, the lan- 
_ terns of various colors were lighted, and the scene 


was given to all classes alike; and one could 
see the picturesque Alsacian, Swiss, and Black 


Forest costumes in_ variety mingling with 
the traditional clerical black of the Alliance dele- 
gates. 

’ The topics discussed at the Alliance were varied, 
and indicated a scope and boldness in every way 
worthy of the standing of the men who participated 
in it. Councillor Cart SaRastn, one of the leading 


citizens of Basle, and an earnest Christian layman, 
was chosen President. The first day of the session 








became one of sin beauty. The welcome . 

















COUNCILLOR CARL SARASIN, Presmpent. 


was devoted to addresses describing the religious 
condition of the various countries of Christendom. 
Dr. Scuarr, of New York, described the state of the 
Church in the United States, and said boldly and 
clearly that the multiform religious life of America, 
which in Europe is too often attributed to the sec- 
tarian spirit, was directly due to the divisions in 
Europe, which were transferred to America in the 
€olonial period. Dr. Guptr spoke for Switzer- 
land; Dr. Crewe for Germany, Dr. Van OosrerzEx 
for Holland,.Dr. Von Tarpy for Austria, Dr. Von 
Scuex.e for Scandinavia, Rev. E. Buran for Eng- 
land, and Pastor Banur for France. The second 
day was devoted to the relation of science to re- 


the Gospel. Dr. Gzss, of Breslau, delivered an ad- 
dress on the last subject. A most remarkable-ad- 
dress was delivered by Professor OrELwi, a young 
man of thirty-one, and professor in the Basle Univer- 
. sity, It was on Christian apologetics, and for keen 
logic and eloquence in delivery it was équal to that 
given by Curistiies at the New York session of 
the Alliance. Dr. T. D. Anpgrson, of New York, 
delivered an address on. Sunday-schools. Count 
Bernstorrr spoke on the same subject. The next 
day, September 3, was, given to education, and the 
fourth to socialism and the press. Dr. E. A. Wasn- 
‘ puRN, Of New York, was the American representa- 
tive on Socialism. Rev. Dr. 0, H. Turrany, of New 
York, presided at this session of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican section. Dr. Wacs, of. Leipsic, discussed the 
duty of the Church to the classes; and. Dr. 
Pressenst, of beg hese of a Church History, 
and editor of the Chrétienne, spoke on the 
“Christian and Anti,Christian Influence of the Press 
of.To-day.” Friday was occupied in‘addresses on 
missions. Dr. Curistiies, of Bonn, Dr. WmLiAM 
Arravr, of England, Pastor Barsg, of Geneva, and 
Dr. Murray Mrrewst, of Edinburgh, were the speak- 
ers. Dr. Curistiies occupied nearly all the time, 
however, so that the patience of the audience was 
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exhausted by the time he finished his lengthy paper. On Sat- 
urday the topic was Christian union. Drs. Purrr, of Prussia, 
and Hurst, of the United States, and Pastor Fatuor, of Paris, 
were the speakers. On Sunday there was a communion serv- 
ice, lasting three hours, in the Minster, and in the evening 
there was a farewell service, where addresses in several lan- 
guages were delivered. 

The most significant action taken by the Alliance during the 
Basle session, and one not surpassed in boldness and wisdom 
during the whole history of the organization, was the passage 
of a resolution protesting against the persecution of Protest- 
ants in Bohemia by the Austrian government, and the appoint- 
ment of a committee, consisting of the President and all the 
Vice-Presidents, who shall wait on the Emperor of Austria, 
Francis Josera, and convey the protest in person. The 
entire audience arose, with great emotion, and voted for the 
resolution. There is nothing which a government that perse- 
cutes is more afraid of than publicity, and this public canvass- 
ing of the recent retrograde and ultramontane policy of the 
Austrian government can riot fail to produce its desired effect, 
and to prevent a similar course in other countries. It is to 
be hoped that it will not be without its influence in Saxony, 
which has been interfering with the worship of other denomi- 
nations than the State Church. Drs, Scuarr and Riecenpacu 
and President Sarasmn made addresses on the condition of the 
Protestants in Bohemia. These Protestants had been very 
judicious, They had sent to the Alliance pointed petitions, in 
excellent form, containing certified and minute accounts of 
the fines and imprisonment which they had been compelled to 
suffer. .These pamphlets were distributed freely to the mem: 
bers and visitors, and were read with great interest. It is a 
significant fact that Count Bismarcg-BouLen, a cousin of Prince 
Bismarck, and one of the Vice-Presidents of the Alliance, cheer- 
fully consented to be appointed on the committee. He. pre- 
sided at some of the sessions, of the Alliance, was always an 
interested spectator, and at the farewell meeting made both 
the most able and religious address delivered on the occasivn. 
There was only one occasion when he gave any evidence of his 
belonging to the nobility, and that was at-the communion gerv- 
ice in the Minster, when he wore his brilliant badge of the 
Tron Cross. . Joun F. Horst. 
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EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH 
DOCTOR. 


I am the dispensary doctor of Kilmany, a place 
in one of the northern counties of Ireland. The 
district under my charge is a rather extensive 
one, mountainous, and with a large number of 
poor persons in it. To these it is my duty, on re- 
ceiving the proper ticket, to give the necessary 
advice and medicines ; sazhed < of wtp agai y 
amongst them principally that I intend to speak. 
There are two kinds any been or “ lines,” issued 
by members of the dispensary committee—the 
‘black line” and the “red line.” The black line 
entitles the patient presenting it at the proper 
time at the dispensary to have his case consid- 
ered and the proper medicine supplied to him. 
The red line requires the doctor to attend at the 
patient’s home. Now the first thing is of course 
to find out what is the matter with the applicant 
for medical aid. Take the case of a black line. 
If the patient attends in person, as he ought, 
well, then there is a chance—not by any means a 
certainty—of finding this out. But suppose a 
messenger is sent with the line, then you have to 
trust to description, and now difficulties begin. 
“ What is the matter?” you ask. Well, suppose 
the answer is, “It’s a water-brash, doctor,” or 
“Tt’s the hives,” then you have something to go 
ou, always supposing that you can trust your in- 
formant. But the case is not so clear when you 
are told that it is a “wind-brash,” or the black 
hives; and the matter becomes more obscure, if 
possible, when in the latter case it is added that 
they have “struck in about the heart,” a most 
dangerous symptom as it is thought; or it may 
be “a narvous wind” the patient complains of, 
the worst “narvous winds” being those which 
“ work about the head.” 

There is no medical work in existence treating 
of these diseases. But now suppose you are so 
fortunate as to know, for example, what black 
hives are, and that you are able to accept the 
statement that they have struck in about the 
heart, even still the course is not clear. You 
have to deal with some very vague notions of 
anatomy. If it is a leg or an arm, a foot or a 
finger, that is mentioned, you can trust so far, but 
not much further. Take that word “ heart,” for 
example, I remember Paddy Doyle telling me 
one morning—Paddy was a handy fellow who 
used to do odd jobs for me about the house and 
garden—that his father had bought a calf in 
Ballyboo Fair, but that he feared it would do lit- 
tle good with him, as it had got straws, he thought, 
in its heart. 

“Straws in its heart!” I exclaimed. “ What 
nonsense! How could straws get there? And 
if they did, the calf would not live five minutes.” 

“Oh yes,” he replied, “plenty of them has 
straws in the heart; but it’s rare that they do 
any good.” 

I was not going to argue such a matter with 
Paddy, and said no more. But two days after, he 
informed me that’ the calf had died, and that on 
cutting it open they had found, as they suspect- 
ed, straws in its heart; adding that “it’s ill done 
to buy a calf you are not acquaint with, for it’s 
few knows what’s in the inside of a strange baste.” 
After a few questions, I found that it was the 
stomach Paddy meant, and that the word “ heart” 
was used in a general kind of way for the inside, 
the centre, as we speak of the heart of a tree. 

But suppose it is a red line, or that the patient 
himself has brought the black one, your difficul- 
ties, though lessened, have not disappeared. 

“What is wrong with you?” I asked of Jack 
Scrimgeour, to whose house I had gone to see 
him. 

“ Aren’t you the doctor ?” he replied, in a surly 
tone. 

“ Yes, of course I am,” I answered. 

“Well, of course I won’t tell you,” he rejoined ; 
“that’s just what I sent for you to tell me.” 

A case such as this, where the patient refuses 
to give you any information, is, I confess, a rare 
one. Generally the sufferer is communicative 
enough, the difficulty being to make out the mean- 
ing of the strange expressions and illustrations 
used. Sometimes one meeis with quite “a wealth 
of description.” 

““What’s the matter with you, Mrs. McCrea ?” 
I asked a wiry and active old woman whom I was 
visiting. 

“Augh! Is it what’s the matter with me, doc- 
tor dear, that I’m to tell you?. A dale easier I'd 
find it to tell you what’s not the matter with me 
—I'm just all wrong thegither.” 

“ Well, but is there a pain anywhere? Come, 
tell me how you feel,” I said. 

“Ts it how do I feel, doctor?” she answered. 
“T can hardly spake to tell you; but I just feel 
a-rugging an’ a-tugging, an’ a-withering an’ 
a-squeezing, an’ a-roasting an’ a-swamping, an’ 
gif I were a-carding.” 

I am happy to say that Mrs. McCrea recovered 
from a sickness of which these were the alarm. 
ing symptoms. 

But now suppose you have discovered exactly 
what it is that is wrong with your patient, that 
you have prescribed the proper ies, that 
you have givenyour instructions clearly, and 
have taken care to see that they were understood, 
Your course is clear now, you think. No mistake 
could be greater. I do not speak of the ordin 
errors, neglect, or carelessness, which hinder the 
means used from taking proper effect. But there 
are disturbing elements, which probably you have 
omitted altogether from your calculations. You 
have given such and such medicines. Well, how 
do you know who will take those medicines, or 
whether any one will? Shortly after coming to 
Kilmany my eyes were rather opened on this sub- 

ject. It was the day for attending at the dispen- 
sary. I had for some hours been giving out the 
proper medicines to those present. The hour for 
closing had come, and I had left the place, and 
was walking through the village toward my house. 
Suddenly a heavy shower came on. I had no 








umbrella, and turned for shelter into an archway, 
at the further end of which there was a chest, on 
which I seated myself. I had not been a couple 
of minutes there when two of my patients, who 
had just come from the dispensary, entered the 
archway for the same purpose. As the end where 
I sat was dark, they did not see me, and turning 
their backs toward me, they began to talk. 

“Well, Jinny, what do you think of the new 
doctor ?” 

“Sorra a much I think of him at all, Peggy! 
He would not stand to hear the half of my com- 
plaint, and he gave me the medicine en- 
tirely. What was it he gave you, Peggy?” 

“Tt’s a bottle, Jinny. I’m to take it three 
times a day, he says. There itis; and it’s a poor 
kind of smell it has about it. I tould him it was 
pills I wanted, and that bottles never done me 

» 

«Well, it’s pills he’s give me,” said the other, 
“and I can’t take them at all. But I can take a 
bottle rightly. I’m thinking we'll swop. Fien a 
bit wiser the doctor ’ll be ;” and they exchanged 
their medicine then and there. The shower was 
over; Peggy and Jinny were leaving the archway 
without having discovered me, the former saying 
as she went out, “I suppose I'd best take the 
pills three times a day, the way the bottle was to 
be took.” 

Administering the wrong medicine is of course 
a more dangerous p' ing than merely failin 
to administer the right one, though this is 
enough, and very trying to the temper of any 
doctor who is anxious about and interested in 
his cases. I may mention an instance of this 
which occurred also shortly after I came to Kil- 
many. Old Mulloy, whose house was about four 
miles distant from the village, held a small farm, 


‘valuable enough, however, to raise him above the 


class of persons entitled to receive medical aid 
gratuitously. One of his daughters—Marianne, a 
girl of about eighteen or twenty years of age— 
was seriously ill, I had prescribed for her, and 
I called a few days after to see how she was get- 
ting on. As I entered the house I saw several 
members of the family sitting round the fire in 
the kitchen. They looked up, but did not move 
from their seats, or show any of that politeness 
which one meets with usually even in the houses 
of the poorest. I thought their conduct strange; 
however, I inquired how the girl was. No an- 
swer. So I asked again: “ How’s Marianne to- 
day ?” 

“Umph Y’ said the father, in a gruff voice, 
without looking up. “‘ Not much better.” 

“What!” I said; ‘is there no improvement?” 

“Sorra a bit !” was the reply, in the same sulky 
tone. 

“How’s that?” I asked. “Did she take the 
medicine ?” 

Again no answer. I repeated the question. 

' “roth and she did not, doctor,” the father re- 
plied, with emphasis. 

“ And why was that ?” I inquired. 

Then Mulloy rose up, and with an expression 
of indignation on his face, he said, “ Biddy, fetch 
out that cat.” 

Biddy did as she was told—at least she opened 
the door of a cupboard that was in the wall, and 
there bounced out of it something like a half- 
roasted hare; an api without a bit of fur on 
its body, and of a dull patchy slate-color. As it 
fled with something between a yell and a mew 
across the floor and out of the house, old Mulloy 
pointed sternly toward it and said, “No! by the 
blessing of Providence, we tried your perce 
upon the cat, or that’s the way our Marianne 
would have been this day if she had taken what 
you sent her.” 

Sometimes the error is in the opposite direc- 
tion. If the medicine is approved of, it will oft- 
en be given to any other member of the family 
who happens to be unwell, such trifling consid- 
erations as age, sex, or even the nature of the 
sickness being set aside. I remember the case 
of an old woman who was suffering from a chronic 
affection of the throat. I had given her a large 
bottle full of, fortunately, a very innocent prepa- 
ration, a tea-spoonful of which was to be taken 
when the cough was troublesome. There was 
enough of the medicine in the bottle to have last- 
ed for a month. I was therefore somewhat aston- 
ished when, two days after, her daughter appear- 
ed at the dispensary, and setting down the empty 
bottle, requested that it might be refilled. 

“It has not begun to operate yet, doctor,” she 
observed, “ which mother thinks is for 
she has given it every fair play; she has took it 
morning, noon, and night since you sent it. Sor- 
ra a bite she ates but she drinks the mixture 
with it. She supped it with her broghen and 
took it in her tay.” 

This is an instance of a practice common 
enough of using the medicine received in a way 
never intended by the doctor. I shall give an- 
other example of a somewhat different kind. 

One morning I remarked that there was an 
unusually large number of persons in the waiting- 
room of the dispensary, many of them fine bloom- 
ing girls, who looked as unlike persons requiring 
the ician as possible. 

Mg do you want, Maggie?” I asked of the 
first of these who presented herself. 

“ Mother sent me,” she said, dropping a courte- 
sy, “for a couple of doses of oil,” and she hand- 
ed me a small bottle, which I filled. 

To my surprise, they all wanted the same. “A 
little oil, doctor, if you plaise.” Well, castor-oil 
is an innocent medicine, and not likely, I thought, 
to be used as an article of diet. So I filled each 
of the bottles with the oil, wondering much what 
sort of epidemic this was that. seemed to have 
at once attacked so many families. Next Sun- 
day, on coming into the village church, the mys- 
tery was solved. There was an unmistakable 
odor in the air, and the unusually sleek hair of 
many of the boys and girls bore witness to the 
ee ae en The next dispensa- 
ry day there was quite a crowd in the waiting. | 


statement of doctrine. 





room, evidently wanting oil. I was prepared for 
this, and announced that no persons should re- 
ceive castor-oil who did not require it for their 
own use, and that as this was a medicine for in- 
ternal and not external use, the applicant must 
swallow it in m One-half of my visit- 
ors left the walt -room that day without com- 
ing into the dispensary to see me; and as they 
passed the window, I could perceive that in spite 
of their disappointment they enjoyed the joke. 

There is one idea that any physician taking 
charge of the dispensary district of Kilmany 
would do well to get rid of—I mean the notion 
that he will be thought to understand his own 
business better than his unprofessional neigh- 
bors. Quite the contrary. The doctor’s ies 
will probably be submitted to the clergyman for 
approval, the parson’s doctrines indeed being in 
return laid before the doctor to decide whether 
they are orthodox, if he will take upon himself 
such an office, But questions both of divinity 
and medical science will have eventually to be de- 
cided by old Mrs. Featherstone. “I would like 
to hear what Mrs. Featherstone has to say on 
that point,” is the remark when the Sunday ser- 
mon is thought to have contained any dubious 
“ Doctors is well enough, 
Mrs. Walker,” I happened to hear a woman re- 
mark to her neighbor, who was coming to the 
dispensary for the medicine her husband required 
—‘‘doctors is well enough when there’s nothing 
sarious; but I wad recommend you, when he’s 
that bad, to do nothing till Mrs, Featherstone has 
seen him.” On another occasion, to the question, 
“Has the doctor seen poor Biddy?” the answer 
was, “ Troth no, then; nor he won’t. My daugh- 
ter’s too delicate for the doctor.” 

A patient of mine—poor old Tom Jackson— 
was ill of dropsy. His friends did not think well 
of my method of dealing with the case. In a 
neighboring town there was one Peter Blain, who 
kept a small shop in which tea, tobacco, some 
drugs, paints, garden seeds, and rat poison were 
sold. Dr. Blain he was called, though he had no 
claim to such a designation except what was de- 
rived from selling quack medicines and rat poi- 
son. To this person poor Jackson’s friends went 
and explained the symptoms of the disease, the 
worst being, as they said, want of sleep. To rem- 
edy this, “ Dr.” Blain gave them a box of opium 
pills, a number of which they administered on re- 
turning home. In the middle of the night I was 
called ~ to see Jackson, who, they told me, was 
dying. I perceived at once that the man had 
been poisoned, and on asking what he had taken, 
the remaining pills were shown to me. I did all 
I could to save his life, getting rid of as much 
as possible of the poison by means of a stomach- 
pump; but the patient had been in a very weak 
and prostrate condition, and he never rallied. 


These few anecdotes, as they are strictly true, 
may serve, so far as they indications of 


E 
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in 
he left we walked up to the lit- 
the hill, from which there was a 
the country round. “There have 
y here,” he remarked, “ since 
first I knew the place. And it’s not so very long 
either. Would you believe it now ?” he ask- 
; “there was hardly a grave in that church-yard 
when I came here, and see how full it is now !” 
“True for you, doctor,” the sexton, who was 
standing near, remarked; “and you attended 
a’most every one of them. You have not been 
idle since you came to us, doctor, that’s certain.” 
There was a twinkle in the old sexton’s eye as 
he spoke, and though he kept quite grave, we 
both laughed heartily. 





DEFECTIVE VISION, 


p TEST FOR COLOR-BLINDNESS. 
Investigations in various parts of the world 
during the last few years have shown that color- 
blindness prevails to an extent quite unexpected. 
About four per cent. of males are found to have 
this chromatic defect, whilst with females it is 


obtained by a careful of Dr. re- 

cent work on Color-. its and its 

Detection (noticed in the A: of Har- 
"s Monthly), where a and interest- 
chapter will be found devoted to — 

It will be there seen that what has 

more than all else to the concealment of color- 





It is, curiously now perfectly demon- 
strated that mr Piety seem 


absolutely sure, 
viz., the asking the names of the colors of lan. 
terns or flags, or any colored objects, is no test 
whatever. All experiments where the examined 
are thus questioned are faulty. How they see the 
colors most important to be recognized—red and 
green—is what is needed to be known. This can 
be done by comparison. If to a red or green 
ee) eave Senet © ae HO & no 

, then we know red and green appear gray 
to him, or, in other words, without color—dark- 
as there is more of the 
been and are the devices 

of getting i 


the solar spectrum we 
obtain by the su through a prism thrown 
on a white surface. A light worsted, nei- 
ther yellowish nor bluish, is Sid ont ona side on a 
white surface, and some few feet from it the 150 
little hanks of worsted, all of the same size, are 
mixed together in a heap. The person to be ex- 
amined is then asked to “select from the bundle 
those worsteds which look like the one laid out, 
of the same color, either lighter or darker.” No 
name of color is mentioned, much less asked. 
The impression of the color of the worsteds on 
the eye and brain of the examined causes his 
hands to move, and select this or that skein to 
match the test. Thus just what that impression 
is can be detected. Examiner and examined 
need not speak a mutual language. Neither need 
speak, as the former can make the selections and 
pantomime to the latter to repeat them after the 
worsteds are again mixed up together. All to 
be examined can stand round and see what is 
being done. The color-blind thereby learn noth- 
ing by which they could conceal their defect, and 
the normal-eyed see how to quickly do what is 
asked of them when their turn comes. Except 
by the looks of wonder, or remarks of the by- 
standers, the color-blind does not know that he 
has made any mistake in matching red and brown 
and gray with the test-green worsted, much less 
will he know that his chromatic defect has been 
detected and exposed, and all this within a few 


It is thus settled that the examined is color- 
blind. Whether he is red or green blind makes 
no difference, as one practically implies the other. 
In either case, he is unfitted for railroad duty. 
Violet-blindness is of no consequence. Blue and 
yellow appear to a violet-blind of a grayish tone. 
_ or and blue _ not, or need — be, used 

or night signals. Moreover, violet-blindness is 
anvaily rare. ‘ 

If, now, it is of value to determine whether a 
person is red or green blind, a skein of purple 
worsted, Magenta, is laid out as the test. To this 
the red-blind will match blue and purple, as they 
do not see the red in the Magenta, but only the 
other color of which it is composed, namely, blue. 
The green-blind, on the other hand, match to the 
Magenta greens and grays. All this is in accord- 
ance with and readily explainable by the Young- 
Helmholtz theory, as fully described in Dr. Jef- 
fries’s book. The violet-blind will match to the 
Magenta worsted, besides purples, orange. In 
this second test, again, the color-blind are quite 
unconscious of having made any mistake, of which 
even it is frequently difficult to convince them, 
so assured are they of being correct in their 
matching. 

So simple does all this seem to the laity 
watching an ophthalmic surgeon carrying out 
his test that they not infrequently imagine they 
could do the same, which might possibl: 
but much ‘more likely the reverse. grave 
question of dismissal of a seemingly (to himself 
and fellow-employés, at least) competent engi- 
neer or pilot is hardly one for. the laity to decide. 
The employé has certainly the right to call for 
the report or certificate of a thoroughly skilled 


paymaster’s train, 

time is lost for the com 
from his duty. There 
score for the railroads not 


, and he is not taken 
no excuse on this 


only how color-blindness is first found out. 


TEST OF VISUAL ACUTENESS. 
Tt has been thus shown how the professional 
iner decides whether the employé is able to 
carry out his part of & mutual contract, in being 
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or not of a normal color sense. He 


f eyesight required by law in E some hav- 
ing but one eye, and several req glasses. 
A spectacled employé is not, however, a re-assur- 
ing object to Nervous passengers, 
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letters for three meters are read at six meters 
distance, then visual acuteness is equal $, or 
double the normal, and so on for the letters 
above and below the standard for six meters. 
The ophthalmic 


ng 

employé till the eyes and lids have been carefull 
examined, etc., and any trouble or disease 

This, however, is professional detail unnecessary 
to be entered into. ee ee a 
article to explain to our readers how 


employés and seamen have been tested here and | 


there in this country, and show by this how ne- 
cessary it is that such should be 
carried out everywhere, under legal enactments, 
for the safety of the public, 





COURTSHIP AMONG THE HUDSON 
BAY HALF-BREEDS. 


The father of Philomel 
with his guest, in duty bound to eat with 
every one he en and the female members 
of the family wait upon them. Both proceed to 
ae ee wedi aspire 
eir fingers are everywhere, and 
confining influences as knives and they soon 
attain an enviable state of greasiness. During 
the ptogress of the meal the host is untiring in 
his efforts to overload his guest with buffalo-hump 
and tea. He informs him that he eats no more 
than a sparrow; that it is a constant mystery to 
him how he is. able to preserve life at all on so 
small a quantity of f 
pects him to become a saint in glory ere long, but 
intends doing his best not to let him go up from 





‘reared in Madison Square. There is no differ- 


ence in her mode of action; the only difference 


upon remarks of a more intensely passionate na- 
ture, indicative of his love and desire to be first 


and yet use but legitimate names. In the 
Cree tongue he may address her as his musk-ox, 
or, if he desires to become more tender, may call 
her his musk-rat with equal propriety. By a 
bi of two Indian tongues she 


the 
her for aces, i sek peculiarly the repre- 
sentative of ideal love. . 
After the lovers have passed a considerable 





OUR ANCIENTS. 
Resrectinc the discoveries which have just 
been made in certain caves in Moravia, some in- 


two caves of ay = and Tchertova Dira (or the 
ob; 


ages, The cave of Schipka, 
the of which has partly fallen in, was, it is 
shown, i ove the oldest 
stone or paleoli period, 

pants of the Dwarf’s Cave lived at a later era, 
when man was already, to some extent, acquaint- 
ed with the use of metals. It is further evident 
that the caves were occupied by man at a period 
contemporary with the existence’of the mammoth 
and cave-bear, as, at a depth of one meter, amon 
the remains of these animals there were foun 
bones which had been burned, and others which 
had been artificially fashioned. The objects ob- 
tained in the Schipka Cave comprise thousands of 


bones of antediluvian animals, as the mammoth, - 


cave-bear, horse, cave-ox, stag, rein- 
deer, etc. Further, there are thousands of sepa- 
rate teeth and horns of these animals, besides 
numerous well-preserved stone and bone tools, 
which were dug up as far down as three meters 
below the floor of the cave. In the uppermost 
layer of the cave floor the excavators found 
seven objects of bronze, consisting of a celt, five 
concentric rings, and one with a rectangular 
cross, or wheel with four spokes. In the Tcher- 
tova Dira the discoveries include bones of the 
cave-bear, reindeer, edelhirsch, primeval ox, etc., 
besides numerous a ptr showing artificial 
work, and many w 
tools’ such an ais or bodkine and pine or noodle 
pierced with holes; th and four-edged 
arrow-heads, rough and unpolished stone tools of 
flint, jasper, chalcedony; fragments of very dif- 
ferent kinds of earthenware vessels, with and 
without graphite coating, which had been made 
by hand, without the use of the potter's wheel, 
and which are covered with characteristic orna- 
ments. Further, there are some three-edged ar- 
row-points of bronze, with a hole for poison ; 
there are teeth pierced with a hole, mussel-shells, 
wi and bobbins for spinning. On the 
crown of the hill above this cave extensive patch- 
es of on which there had been fires have 
and immediately under the turf, 


been 
along with numberless fragments of pottery, there 


—_— 


bone objects and - 





were dug up fragments of graphite vessels, stone 
tools, and, among other things, a knife 117 mil- 
limeters in length, and polished. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


‘veyances were made, until now the miserable remnant 
of the once powerful tribe retain only the privilege of 
occupying a certain portion, from which they obtain a 


some of the descendants of the original purchasers of 
Montauk Point, and by others who have gained an in- 
terest in the land, that it was expedient to sell the 
property, and on October 22 it will be disposed of by 
public auction at Easthampton. The whole strip of 
land to be sold is about ten miles long, varying from 
a mile to three miles in width, and includes 

eleven th d five hundred acres. There aré na- 
merous ponds, about two thousand acres of woodland, 
and six thousand acres susceptible of tillage, About 
a year ago the remnant of the Montauk tribe consisted 





only of David and Stephen Pharaoh and William Fow-- 


ler, and their wives and children. Bat King David 
and his successor, King Stephen, have since died, thus 
reducing the number still more. 

The sale of Montauk Point will doubtless awaken 
considerable interest, not so much from its money 
value as from its history, from the circumstances of 
its sale, and from its possible future. At this wild 
point shooting and fishing are good, the ocean is mag- 
nificently grand, and the air pure and invigorating. 
It is rumored that there is a project of transforming 
this desolate peninsula into a romantic watering-place 
and summer resort. Another contemplated improve- 
ment is the construction of a harbor and port of entry 
on the northern side, toward Long Island Sound. 





It is the opinion of Mr. Seth Green, the fish-cultur- 
ist, that there should “‘be a law requiring that all 
brook trout under seven inches in length which may 
be caught be thrown back into the water. When 
they have arrived at that size they have escaped all the 
dangers of infancy, and at the end of another year 
will become fish worth catching. A trout four inches 
ip length will in one year quadruple his weight.” 





‘In consequence of bad harvests and numerous floods, 
the distress in parts of Hungary threatens to become 
appalling during the coming winter. 


There have been some exceedingly rare and valuable 
additions made to the Astor Library during the past 
year. Noticeable among these are Catholicon, in folio, 
1460, in early Gothic type, attributed to Gutenberg ; 
the first German printed Bible, Die Heylige Bibel, two 
volumes, folio ; Biblia Sacra Latina, a beautiful manu- 
script on finest vellum of the fourteenth century ; Boe- 
thius De Consolatione Philosophia, also a richly embla- 
zoned manuscript, with miniatures; and a fine tome, 
from the renowned library of the late Duke of Sus- 
sex, devoted to the service of the Greek Church. 
These rare literary relics were the gift of Mr. J. J. 
Astor. The other additions have been very numerous, 
and have been judiciously scattered over the various 
departments. Even a cursory glance at their quar- 
terly list of accessions certifies to the activity and in- 
telligence of the superintendent, Mr. Robbins Little, 
and of the librarian, Mr. Frederick Saunders, who has 
long been known as 4 polished writer, well versed in 
English and American literature. The number of stu- 
dents and visitors is steadily on the increase, and the 
institution may fairly claim to be one of the most 
actively useful in the country. 





A Normal College has been opened in Bangkok, 
Siam, on the general plan of the one existing in New 
York city. Arrangements were made for the accom- 
modation of eighty pupils, but about one hundred and 
thirty presented themselves, among whom were twelve 
princes of the realm. The origin of this college is re- 
ferred to an illustrated article upon the educational 


system of this city, particularly of the Normal Col- 


lege, which was published in Harper's Monthly Maga-- 


zine in the spring of 1878. In course of time a copy 
of this magazine fell into the hands of the King of 
Siam, and he was so much interested in it that he 
caused the Rev. Samuel G. McFarland, a Presbyterian 
missionary to Siam, whom he had appointed Superin- 
tendent of Education for his kingdom, to write to the 
president of the Board of Education of this city for 
further details in regard to the college, stating that the 
King of Siam had resolved to civilize his people by 
educating them. He also sent money for educational 
books. Various books were sent to Siam, some of 
them being presented to the king by the authors. 
Not long ago letters were received in which the re- 


ception of the books was gratefully acknowledged, 


and the above-mentioned facts given concerning the 
Normal School. — 

The St. Gothard Tunnel will probably be completed 
by the first of next December. 


Gloucester fisheries have been successful this year. 
During the week ending September 20 no less than 
ninety-seven fishing vessels arrived at Gioucester laden 
with halibut, cod, mackerel, etc. 


Before the recent elections in Maine, John Allen, an 
aged Methodist well known at camp-meetings, was 
requested by a Greenbacker to attend a Greenback 
meeting and open it with prayer. The old man heai- 
tated, but finally said, “‘ Well, brother, I guess I will. 
The Lord knows you need praying for bad enough.” 


A new and important postal regulation has lately 
been issued. Hitherto postal employés have been per- 
mitted to change the addresses on misdirected mail 
matter, but evils resulting from this practice have 
cansed it to be forbidden. The Postmaster-General 





but not post-offices, to which matter is sometimes di- 


the senders of the proper post-office 
returned to them because it ig not addressed to a post- 








office, or give them other necessary information. Such 
matter when redirected will be forwarded without ad- 


ditional charge for postage, even if the stamps have 





An exchange, in commenting upon the characteristics 
of the artist Hunt, whoee recent death has occasioned 
80 much regret, says that his habits of work were pe- 
culiar. He toiled hard and incessantly so long as the 
mood was on, but would leave a work abruptly as 
soon as inspiration waned, and often never touched it 
again. He would not be bothered by idlers in his stu- 
dio. His summer studio at Magnolia was an old barn 
nicknamed “the old ship,” remodelled and pictur- 
esquely fitted up. The studio is in the second story, 
and the entrance is by steps to a trap-door. When 
Hunt went up to work, it was his usual cnstom to hoist 
the steps up after him by pulley and tackle, and close 
the trap-door. So he was secure from all intruders. 
His Boston studio, in the top of the old building on 
the corner of Boylston Street-and Park Square, also 
has a trap-door; and any one who wished to see him 
when he was in and at work was obliged to ring the 
street-door bell, and communicate with him through a 
speaking-tube, 


For several years past the Weather Bureau has been 
taking observations at a number of coast stations for 
the purpose of determining the thermal character of 
the sea from Florida to Maine. One fact apparently 
established is that the water along the coasts and inleta 
is slightly warmer in August than in July. The aver- 
age of maximum temperature of the water in July and 
August at Jacksonville, Florida, is 87.75° for the for- 
mer and 88,25° for the latter month, and grows cooler 
in more northern latitudes, up to Portland, Maine, 
where it is 60.25° and 60.50°. Official observations are 
made at the bottom or a few feet below the surface of 
the sea, 80 a8 to prevent the thermometer from heing 
affected by the sun’s rays. When water falls below 
70°, many persons, particularly’those who are delicate, 
find bathing in it neither pleasant nox beneficial. 





A correspondent, referring to a recent article in the 
Weekly on “Superstitions among German Soldiers,” 
says that during the late war he noticed that when- 
ever there was a prospect of a battle, and our soldiers 
were about to form into line, the ground in the vicin- 


‘ity would be strewn with packs of cards, books of a 


doubtful moral character, etc. Inquiry into the cause 
of this, however, revealed proofs that it was by no 
means the result of superstition, but rather of pride 
and self-respect. Soldiers did not wish, in-the event 
of their death or of serious wounding, that such arti- 
cles should be found upon them, or returned to their 
friends as having belonged to them. 





Recently there appeared in the columns of # con- 
temporary an article upon our public libraries. The 
writer took great exception to the conduct and man- 
agement of these institutions, remarking at length 
upon the difficulties often experienced by subscribers 
in availing themselves of the advantages of large col- 
lections of books, on accotint of the ignorance of the 
librarians regarding the treasures under their charge, 
the stolidity and indifference of assistants, and the 
mysterious intricacies of catalogues. So much that 
was said is so indisputably true, and describes so ac- 
curately the experiences of frequenters of our_large 
city libraries, that it is pleasant to call attention to one 
extensive and popular institution of this character 
where no such difficulties are to be met with. We al- 
lude to the Brooklyn Mercantile Library, which has 
now for many years lent attraction to that city. Here 
the conduct and management of the library are under 
the charge of precisely such a man as the journal to 
which we have alluded demands shall be placed in such 
positions—an accomplished bibliographer, whose life 
has been passed in making acquaintance with books, 
and who has presided for more than a quarier of a cen- 
tury over the collection of which he has charge. So far 
from excluding himself from the gaze of persons who 
frequent the library, as is the habit of those occupying 
a similar position elsewhere, he is always on hand, ready 
to respond to the anxious inquiry of any subscriber, 
whose demands for information his assistants are not 
able to satisfy. The whereabouts of each book in his 
collection is perfectly familiar to him, and it is rare 
that he is not able to give an accurate account of just 
what is to be found between its covera, Like a vet- 
eran army officer, he knows not only every member 
of the literary rank and file by name, but just what 
amount of assistance he is likely to render in any tus- 
sle for information in which an applicant may be en- 


yor to this, there is at the Brooklyn Mercantile 
Library a catalogue, the work of this same faithful 
and appreciative guardian of literary treasures, which 
excels any compilation of the kind to be found in any 
library on our American continent. It is the sugges- 
tion of its author that his catalogue was “ intended 
for idiots.” Be this as it may, catalogues are usually 
works that try to the uttermost the capacity of thor- 
oughly rational beings. It is the characteristic of this 
one that, without wearisome and —s search, it 
lays open the entire resources of the library upon any 
subject that the inquirer may desire to study. It also 
points out the whereabouts of articles that have ap- 
peared in periodicals, so that in a measure it supple- 
ments the valuable but brief index of Poole. At pres- 
ent this catalogue is just upon the eve of completion. 
When done it will represent the labor of several years ; 
and as a guide to writers, and those who desire to 
stndy thoroughly any single subject, it will be one of 
the most valuable books of reference in our language. 

Another feature of the Brooklyn Mercantile Library 
to which attention should be called is the fact that, 
with the exception of the librarian and cne assistant, 
the work of taking charge of the books and waiting 
upon subscribers is performed by young ladies. The 
famous Sidney Dobell, who declared that “ female lit- 
erature was an error and an anomaly,” if he had under- 
taken to pursue his studies in the libraries of our 
American cities, would, we are certain, have been 
equally ready to insist that to no one can literary 
treasures, after they have once been created, be so well 
intrusted as to women. It is one of the mistakes of 
our present Civilization that the services of a superior 
woman can be had for as small a salary as those of an 
inferior man. This, perhaps, accounts for the fact 
that while an inquirer may contend for half an hour 
with some stupid male clerk in a public library, whose 
knowledge of books is conspicuous by its non-exist- 
ence, he has only to apply to a woman in the same 
position to be readily and intelligently waited upon. 
Women are readers in our country, and to discover the 
resources of a library is a labor of love, To place 
these resources at the command of subscribers is with 
them simply the conscientious fulfillment of a duty, 
to which they bring the instinctive grace and polite- 
ness of the sex. : 
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WELCOME TO GENERAL GRANT. 


Tue reception accorded General Grant on his 
return to his native country, after an absence of 
over two years, was undoubtedly the grandest 
ovation ever extended to an American upon his 
own soil, Abroad, gorgeous parades and mag- 
nificent welcomes to returning heroes are a mat- 
ter of course, but here the simplicity of manner 
inculcated by the fathers of the republic has had 
the effect of making such demonstrations appear 
senseless and out of taste. There was, however, 
on this occasion an exuberance about the Cali- 
fornian mind that could not be restrained. Usu- 
ally great events of « similar character take place 
on the Atlantic sea-board, and the inhabitants of 
the Golden State have no opportunity of express- 
ing their enthusiasm. This time San Francisco 
was to have the honor of extending the first wel- 
come, after a long tour in foreign lands to the 
soldier and statesman who carried us through one 
of the most trying epochs in our history, and her 
citizens were determined to make the most of it. 

It was expected the vessel containing General 
Grant and his party would be sighted off the 
Golden Gate on the morning of Saturday the 
20th. Throughout the city immense preparations 
had been made in the way of floral decorations 
and bunting, and when the hour of noon had 
come and gone without any news of the steamer, 
the former began to assume rather a wilted air. 
The patience of the crowd also had nearly be- 
come exhausted, and tradesmen, whose business 
had been prostrated by the general excitement, 
began to look depressed. By three o’clock the 

executive committee in charge of the demonstra- 
tion were in session at the Palace Hotel, discuss- 
ing the question whether the grand reception 
should be given on Sunday, in case of the vessel’s 
arrival, or postponed until Monday, when the sud- 
den ringing of the bell upon the Merchants’ Ex- 
change produced an electric thrill throughout the 
city. Immediately a fiag was run up, and as 
quickly as if the news had been telegraphed, 
everybody in the city knew that the steam-ship 
City of Tokio, with General Grant on board, had 
been sighted. Immediately bells began to ring 
all over the city, and steam-whistles to blow, and 
cannon to thunder. Thousands of men, women, 
and children, relieved of the suspense of the pre- 
ceding three days, began to gather on foot, on 
horseback, and in all sorts of vehicles, the 
crowd pouring rapidly out in the direction of 
Presidio Heights, Point Lobas, Telegraph Hill, 
and all the other high points available, eager to 
catch the first glimpse of the ship that bore the 
guest for whose reception extraordinary prepara- 
tions had been made, and whose arrival had been 
so anxiously awaited. Other crowds hurried to 
the wharves, where lay the steamboats and yachts 
that where to figure in the marine pageant. 

As soon as it was possible for the reception 
committee, which consis‘ed of Frank M. Prxiry, 
ex-Senator CoLz, Genersl Miter, and P. B. Corn- 
WALL, to reach the w’.arf, they embarked upon 
the steam-tug Mille. Griffith, which lay with 
steam up at the Pacific Mail dock, and at once 
started to meet the incoming steamer. The Mil- 
len Griffith stood well out to sea, and several 
miles outside the Heads met the City of Tokio 
coming in. The great vessel relaxed her speed, 
lines were thrown, and a ladder lowered. The 
first to spring aboard from the tug was ULysses 
S. Grant, Jun., son of the General. After him 
followed the committee, in honor of whom Gen- 
eral Grant threw away the never-failing cigar. 
As the four gentlemen approached he shook 
hands with all, and answered their hearty greetings 
with a few brief words, saying little more than 
that he was glad to get back again, and thanking 
them for their kind reception. Scarcely was this 
formality over when the government steamer 
McPherson drew up on the other side of the Zo- 
kio. On board of her came General McDowE1L, 
who commands the Military Division of the Pa- 
cific, accompanied by his staff, General Ketton, 
General Hotapirp, Colonel BacHELpor, Major 
Kee.er, and Captain Coster. They were speed- 
ily on the deck of the Tokio, and were warmly 
greeted by their old commander. Almost at the 
same time the China came up, and the crowds 
that blackened her decks began to cheer. 

As soon as the smaller vessels were detached 
from the Tokio, the great steamer got under full 
headway, and before long met the flotilla of steam 
and sail craft, which first made way for her, and 
then turned to follow in her track. Thus escort- 
ed, she steamed toward the city, while in the 
mean time it seemed as if the whole population 
of San Francisco had sought positions from which 
a view of the novel pageant might be obtained. 
Every eminence commanding the channel was 
black with assembled thousands. As the vessels 
approached, gay with bunting, the sun declined 
toward the west, low clouds along the horizon be- 
came brilliant in the fading rays, and the whole 
scene was one of remarkable beauty. Mount 
Tamalpais and the distant mountains north of 
the bay were veiled in a mist, and Mission Hill 
and the seaward heights of the peninsula were 
skrouded tn a fog, but the channel was unob- 
structed, and the bold outlines of the Golden 
Gate rose sharply against the sky, while the bay 
itself, with the islands and shores of Alameda 
and Contra Costa, was bathed in sunlight. The 
impatient crowds that covered the hill-sides stood 
straining their eyes to catch the first glimpse of 
the Tokio. A hundred times the cry was raised, 
“There she comes !’’ as chance arrivals came in 
view between the Heads. It was half past five 
o'clock when a puff of white smoke from seaward, 
from off the earth-works back of and above Fort 
Point, and the booming of a heavy gun, announced 
that the steam-ship was near at hand. Another 
and another detonation followed in rapid succes- 
sion. Fort Point next joined in the cannonade, 
firing with both casemate and barbette guns, and 
the battery at Lime Point added its thunders to 
the voice of welcome. In a few moments the 


entrance to the harbor was veiled in wreaths of 
smoke, and as the batteries of Angel Island, 
Black Point, and Alcatraz opened fire in succes- 
sion, the whole channel was soon shrouded in 
clouds from their rapid discharges. For some 
time the position of the approaching ship could 
not be discovered by those on shore ; but shortly 
before six o’clock the outlines of the huge hull 
of the City of Tokio loomed through. the obscu- 
rity of smoke and rapidly approaching shades of 
evening, lit up by the flashes of guns, and in a 
few moments she glided into full view, surround- 
ed by a fleet of steamers and tugs. The United 
States steamer Monterey, lying in the stream, 
added the roar of her guns to the general wel- 
come, and presently the screaming of hundreds 
of steam-whistles announced that the City of To- 
kio had reached her anchorage. 

The ferry-boat Oakland, which had been in 
waiting, received General Grant and most of the 
party, though Mrs. Grant preferred to remain 
aboard the Tokio, and thus escape the enthusiast- 
ic reception awaiting her husband in the city. 
The first to greet the General as he stepped on 
board was Senator Jones, of Nevada, an old per- 
sonal friend. As the moved from the 
vessel, bands struck up the familiar melody, 
“ Home again, home again, from a foreign shore,” 
though the music was sadly interfered with by 
the cheers of the crowd. In a few minutes the 
ferry-boat was at the wharf, and then the formal 
reception on the part of the city and the State 
took place. On one side of the gangway the 
Board of Supervisors was drawn up, and on the 
other Governor Irwin and staff and the executive 
committee. As soon as General Grant and his 
party had passed over the gangway, the Mayor de- 
livered an address, in which he congratulated the 
traveller upon his safe return, and alluded to the 
many honors he had received abroad. He then 
spoke of the fact of General Grant’s home hav- 
ing once been in San Francisco, and called atten- 
tion to the number of his former fellow-citizens 
that had gathered to welcome him. After this 
the freedom and hospitality of the city were tend- 
ered to its distinguished guest. The speech was 
not long, but the reply made by General Grant 
did not belie the traditions concerning his public 
speaking, and was marked by the usual extreme 
brevity. 

“Mr. Mayor: I accept with pleasure your invi- 
tation to become the guest of your citizens during 
my brief stay in San Francisco. It will afford 


a quarter of a century, the marvellous growth of 
your city, of which I have heard and read so 
much ; and I have no doubt that when I come to 
see for myself, I will find that I had but a faint 
idea of the changes and prosperity of your city. 
I again ask you to express to the citizens of San 
Francisco my sincere appreciation of the compli- 
ment of the reception.” 

It was not without some difficulty that way was 
made through the crowd to the carriages waiting 
for the ex-President and his party. The proces- 
sion waiting to escort them was fifteen blocks 
long, and numbered somewhere near eight thou- 
sand people in its ranks. When once under way, 
the vast concourse moved up Market and Mont- 
gomery streets to the Palace Hotel. All along the 
route windows were illuminated, bonfires blazed 
on the street corners, colored fires gleamed in front 
of many of the houses, electric lights added to 
the illumination and brought out the bright col- 
ors of the innumerable flags and banners, and 
Roman candles filled the air with shooting-stars. 
‘The spectacle was the most brilliant and impress- 
ive ever witnessed in the city. Near the Palace 
Hotel a beautiful arch, forty feet high, wreathed 
with flags, flowers, and evergreens, spanned New 
Montgomery Street. Here the carriage of Gen- 
eral Grant stopped, and the General stood up and 
reviewed the procession as it filed by, bowing his 
acknowledgments for the cheers with which the 
various military and civil organizations in the 
line greeted him. 

It took nearly three-quarters of an hour for the 
procession to pass, and then General Grant and 
his party were escorted into the hotel and to the 
magnificent rooms prepared for them. In the 
immense court-yard of the hotel the scene was 
one of dazzling beauty. Electric lights and hun- 
dreds of gas jets made the place almost as light 
as day, and in a few moments the crowd filled 
not only the court-yard, but the corridors of the 
hotel. The General entered the court-yard in the 
barouche, the wide doors having been thrown 
open, and as he stepped from the carriage Madame 
Fassri and a chorus of five hundred voices, sta- 
tioned on one of the balconies, sang an ode of 
welcome. The crowd rushed after General Grant, 
leaving the singers for a moment almost without 
an audience, but they were stopped by a squad of 
police, and soon returned to the court-yard, being 
assured that the General would appear on one of 
the balconies as soon as he had taken off his 
overcoat. When the review was finished and 
the divisions had disbanded, the soldiers and sail- 
ors, veterans of the rebellion, went to the Sand 
Lots with a field battery, and fired round after 
round. 

After a thrilling chorus had been sung, General 
Grant, in response to repeated calls, appeared on 
the balcony of the fourth floor, bowed to the 
cheering crowd, and then immediately retired. 
Still the enthusiastic multitude waited in the 
court-yard and refused to leave. At length May- 
or Bryant appeared and announced that as soon 
as General Grant had finished his dinner he would 
address the assemblage. In a few minutes the 
General appeared, amid deafening and long-con- 
tinued cheers. Mayor Bryant called the crowd 
to order, and General Grant, mounting a chair 
which was passed ovef the heads of the crowd, 
was again greeted with a succession of cheers. 
When the noise had subsided he said: 

“Fettow-Crtizens or San Francisco: After 
twenty-five years’ absence, I am glad to meet 





you, and assure you of my cordial for the 


me great pleasure to observe, after the lapse of |. 


kind greeting you have given me. I shall stay 
in your city long enough to greet you more fully.” 
After this General Grant withdrew, amid tre- 
mendous and prolonged cheers, and the crowd at 
length dispersed, leaving the lion of the day to 
his much-needed repose. 





A LITTLE FOOL. 


“T am astonished, Eloise! after all my in- 
structions as to what society and respectability 
demand of you. If you must marry and make 
a fool of yourself, why not marry Colonel Powell?” 
“ Because I do not like Colonel Powell, and 
because I—like some one else, Aunt Ethel.” 

“T never heard of such a thing. Do you know 
what you ate saying, miss? Such talk, I can tell 
you, is highly. improper; and as for not liking 
Colonel Powell, that is nonsense. Colonel Pow- 
ell has everything necessary to win any woman’s 
approbation—very old family, very fine manners, 
elegant residence, servants, carriage, money, and 
a member of Congress besides. Don’t you know 
that you would spend the winters in Washing- 
ton ?” 

“T declare it does not tempt me a bit.” 

“ And I don’t believe that he is a day more 
than fifty.” 

“He is seventy-five if he is an hour, and he 
hobbles and coughs, and is altogether dreadful. 
I never, never, never will marry him.” 

“ May I ask who, then, is to have the honor of 
becoming my nephew ?” and Miss Ethel sat stiffly 
down, and began to carefully re-arrange the pink 
satin bows on her white morning dress. 

Eloise sat down opposite to her, and fingered 
nervously the rose-buds and ivy leaves that 
trimmed her garden hat. The two women were 
strangely alike, only one face was forty years old, 
white, and proud; and the other was only twenty, 
flushing and paling, and answering every feeling 
of the heart. 

For some moments Eloise did not speak, and 
Miss Ethel Bruce did not urge her. She sat pa- 
tiently looking in her niece’s face, until that young 
lady, finding courage in her desperation, said, 
with a bland defiance, “The gentleman who is to 
have that honor, dear aunt, is Mr. Henry Tor- 
rens.” 

“Impossible! You would not do such a fool- 
ish thing ?” 

“Oh yes, I would.” 

“Do you know who he is?” 

“ He is—Harry.” 

“ Ridiculous! Do you know who his father is ?” 

“No, I don’t want to know him particularly. 
Do you know him, Aunt Ethel ?” 

“No. I dare say it would be very improper 
for me to know such a person. When we first 
met him last summer in the North, I don’t re- 
member that he ever named his family.” 

“Nor I.” 

“That looks very bad, Eloise. If a man has 
respectable relations, of course he talks about 
them.” 

“T don’t see that it makes any great difference 
to me. I do not intend to marry Harry’s rela- 

tions. I do not care much about them, anyway. 
Once he told me that his mother was dead, and I 
said mine was too; and of course we felt sorry 
for each other, and all that. But I am afraid I 
am a little jealous about Harry: I would just as 
lief be the only person in the world who had any 
right to love him as not.” 

“You make me feel hopeless about you. Pray 
what do you intend to live upon ?” 

“ Harry has two thousand dollars a year.” 

“Two thousand dollars a year! What a mag- 
nificent income !” 

“Don’t make fun of us, aunt: I can not allow 
that; indeed I can not. We love each other, 
and shall be very happy.” 

“Doubtless, May I ask where Mr. Torrens is 
employed ?” 

“In West & Green’s law office.” 

“T thought he lived in New York. What 
brought him here?” 

“How should I know?” said Eloise, blushing, 
and involuntarily dropping her voice. 

Her aunt watched her curiously, and shook her 
head for answer. ‘ Where have you seen him— 
for I hope you have not dared to bring him with- 
in the precincts of Bruce Place.” 

“He has never touched a paling of it. I met 
him at Aunt Kezia’s; and I am sure she would 
have let Cousin Lizzie marry him very willingly. 
She thinks a great deal of Harry.” 

“Lizzie Bruce is different. She has five little 
sisters, and my brother Jake always spends twen- 
ty out of an income of nineteen. You have ex- 
pectations—or at least had. I always intended, 
if you remained unmarried, to leave you the 
Bruce Place.” 

“Dear aunt, thank you for the intention; but 
I would rather have Harry. I have a little bit 
of money of my own, have I not?” 

“ About four thousand dollars; just enough to 
buy your wedding things, and marry you decent- 
ly. For though you are going to make such a 
fool of yourself, I shall not show the white feath- 
er about it. I must pretend to be happy when I 
am wretched, and receive pin. rar pe that 
will nearly choke me; but such trials are part 
and parcel of a woman’s lot: I dare say I shall 
get creditably through them.” 

Miss Ethel rose with a proud air, but a pitiful- 
ly sad face, and attempted to leave the room, but 
Eloise, with gentle force and many tender kisses, 
made her sit down again. 

“ Auntie,” she said, coaxingly, “‘ you have asked 
me a good many questions, and I have answered 
them truly; now I am going to ask you some, 
and I know you will be fair with me about them. 
First, were you ever in love?” 

Half smiling and half sighing, Miss Ethel sat 
thinking over the bold question. At length she 





answered, slowly, and with a great deal of pathos 
in her voice, “ Yes, Eloise; I once loved as I do 


not think you have the power to love. It is 
twenty-two years ago.” 

“ Will you tell me about it ?” 

“Tan not. Yes—lI will try; perhaps it may 
show you what a waste of life itis. Wait herea 
few moments.” 

She then left the room, but soon returned with 
a little tortoise-shell box in her hand. It opened 
with a spring, and showed a few yellow letters, a 
bunch of withered violets, and the half of a plain 
gold ring. She lifted the latter, and said : 

“This is part of his dead mother’s wedding 
ring ; we broke it in two, and swore solemnly 
over it to be faithful to the promises we had 
made each other. Then he sailed away from me, 
and I never heard from him For two 
years I suffered all the agonies of hope deferred 
and slighted love, and at length I had a fever 
that left me the colorless little ghost I have been 
ever since.” 

“ Perhaps he was dead.” 

“ No.” 

“Then he was a miserable creature, and I 
should have put him out of my heart and mem- 
0 ”» 


“Yes, I think you would, Eloise. I think, too, 
that it is likely you would have let some other 
man make a fool of you a second time. I have 
a different nature. I did not cease to, suffer for 
James Early for five years, but having conquered 
that weakness, I never permitted myself to care 
for any other man.” 

“But you were rich and handsome. Did no 
one else care for you?” 

Miss Ethel smiled queerly, and after a slight 
hesitation said, “ Yes. 

“Who was it, auntie ?” 

“Colonel Powell.” 

“Oh, aunt! So you wanted me to do a thing 
you would not do yourself.” 

“Yes, dear. You wanted to ; I did not. 
When I was twenty years of age, if I had wanted 
to marry at all, I should have married for wealth 
and position. Colonel Powell can give his wife 
these advantages.” 

“Are you still in love with this Mr. Early’s 
memory ?” 

“No,I am not. If I should meet him to-day, 
I do not think I should care to speak to him.” 

“Ts he alive?” 

“TF suppose so. I heard of his marriage ten 


“Don’t pity me, child. I am to be congratu- 
lated. If it had not been for my dear father’s 
opposition, I should have married for love, given 
my fortune and my life into the keeping of a 
selfish, fickle man—in fact, made just such a lit- 
tle fool of myself as you are about to make.” 

’ “ Aunt, do you really think that Harry would 
forget me in a few weeks or months ?” 

“Of course he would.” 

“T will try him.” 

“You will act wisely to do so. Eloise, I 
-am glad I have told you my sad little story; it 

may make you at least ‘look before . iF 
Where does Harry generally leave you 

“ On the little bridge outside the Place.” 

“Do not say ‘Farewell’ there. Lovers who 
part over running water never meet again. Give 
him every lawful chance. You may bring him 
into the park to-night.” 

So a few hours afterward there was a bit- 
ter parting under the oaks in Bruce Park. Eloise 
was almost shocked when it was over. In her 
heart she had only intended to ‘ 
but her lover had taken the too serious- 
ly, and wry tr been said that she could not 
unsay. At indeed, Harry had at 
Miss Ethel’s doubts of him, and his weer bee 
provoked Eloise. She did not like thing 


ter, and she did not see how Harry could laugh 
at the idea of not seeing her for eleven months.” 

For eleven months was the time she had fixed 
upon as the limit of her lover’s probation. In 
eleven months she would be of age, and could 
claim her small fortune. If Harry were true to 
her, she would then be willing to begin life with 
him on four thousand dollars. Besides, she had 
a shrewd idea that if she humored her aunt thus 
far, Miss Ethel would not withdraw her favor. 

Harry was indignant at all such prudential 
considerations. He spoke very disrespectfully of 
Bruce Park, and declared he would not say ‘Thank 
you’ for every acre of it, and the old wooden 
mansion thrown in, and that eleven months was 
an eternity: they might just as well say good-by 
forever. 

Then Eloise argued that “it was very well for 
him to talk of living on two thousand dollars a 
year and each other’s love. Men could get so- 
ciety, and have people speak decently to them, 
even if they could only afford one new suit in 
twelve months ; but a woman’s friends depended 
on the condition of her wardrobe, and she won- 
dered if even Harry’s love could stand a shabby 
old-fashioned dress and one-button kid gloves.” 

Harry “was sure she would make any dress 
look elegant ;” and Eloise said, angrily, “ He was 
very absurd,” and it so too. So the end of 
all was that Harry bade her ‘ Farewell’ till the 5th 


im 
him some months,” and Eloise was 
at the information. She had hoped 
try again to convince her of “ the folly of part- 
ing,” and she was determined at this interview to 
be convinced. 

For some weeks Miss Ethel did not have a very 
happy time. Eloise wandered in the or 
about the big silent house, and was not at all 
cheerful company. At first Harry’s letters were 
so long and frequent that a great‘ of her 


b 





time was satisfactorily employed in answering 


treated asa joke. “It was a very serious mat-. 
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But by degrees they grew both shorter 
oye Meiiae ant toward the beginning of 

. the 4 
winter two wouen looked sadly in each other's 
face at the empty post-box every morning, and 
Miss Ethel had her will made during these days, 
and left her niece all she had, as some compen- 
sation. But yet often when she saw the sad 
face that had once been so bright and pretty, she 
half reproached herself, and wondered whether, 
where ignorance is bliss, if it be not folly to be 
wise. é ‘ 

One day toward spring—a bright,-warm day 
for the scwnemciliidiea, whe had now long ceased 
even hoping for @ letter, was walking slowly up 
and down the great hall dividing the large draw- 
ing-room and the late Mr. Bruce’s library from 
the rest of the house. These rooms were ve 
seldom opened, and still more seldom cook 
Eloise only remembered two or three grand oc- 
casions on which they had been used for great 
entertainments, the last being that which intro- 
duced her into society two years F sapocamary i 

‘A sudden fancy seized her: she would throw 
back the closed blinds, and let the spring sun- 
shine into the dark rooms. Besittes, there were 
all kinds of curious ornaments there, and a great 
many books; to examine them would pleasantly 
pass a few hours. Miss Ethel readily agreed. 
She was glad to see her niece interest herself in 
anything that could beguile thought from the one 
sad, mortifying subject of her desertion. . 

Toward noon she went to seek Eloise. Her 
first glance showed her the girl si thought- 
fully upon the hearth-rug with her full of 
letters, and queer tarnished Hindoo jewelry. She 
sprang up to meet her aunt, and with a strangely 
solemn excitement cried out: : 

“Oh, auntie, they are yours, all yours! I was 
looking at that queer cabinet, and my dress turn- 
ed it over, and a piece fell out of the bottom, and 
these things were. scattered about.” Then she 
ran out of the room, shutting the door carefully 
behind her. 

Poor Miss Ethel needed her privacy. Here 
was her lover’s vindication; here were all the 
sweet words for which she had nearly died. He 
had suffered all she had suffered; he had poured 
out his agony and his despair in letters which 
had never until now reached her. The poor 
lady took them to her room, and never appeared 
again that day. But she had no hard words for 
the hand that had wronged her. “ Dear father; 
he meant it for a kindness,” was all that she said. 

Still she grew very restless, and continually de- 
clared that she was sure something was going to 
happen. But coming events often cast long 
shadows before, and it was full two months after- 
ward ere Miss Ethel’s presentiment came true. 
Then she got a letter one day which threw her 
into a wild, feverish excitement. “Eloise,” she 
cried, almost sobbing with joy, “he is come; he 
is at the village; he will be here in an hour. 
How am I to bear it?” 

Women seek each other’s sympathy in hours 
like this, and Eloise—perhaps with just a little 
pang for her own sorrow—gladly gave it. But 
when she joined the long-parted lovers at dusk, 
and saw her aunt lingering with tender cares by 
the handsome dark stranger at the fireside, she 
knew that never again would Aunt Ethel want 
sympathy: it was easy to see her lover was still 
her lover, and that they thoroughly understood 
the past. 

Perhaps the sight of their happiness was a 
little irritating sometimes to Eloise. She could 
not help blaming her aunt in some measure for 
the loss of Harry, and she wondered if she ever 
remembered now any of her old opinions about 
the folly of ma for love. Many women 
would have of them, but Eloise was 
not Pees = when she saw the old lovers 
wandering about the gardens so happily together, 
she only hoped that her own blighted youth might 
have some such recompense given it: for such a 
joy it would almost be worth waiting, a little while, 
but not twenty-two years; that was too strong a 
test of fidelity. 

Tt was not asked of her. On the morning of 
the 5th of June, when the dew was yet on the 


there was a to seeher. He had 
with him an exquisite basket of white roses, and 


fast for him—and he must never gearay again.” 
Harry and 


lovin mistress 8 an eet ng on 
ou see, explained between 
ki cee Seucel tb tenement bet 





will have enough to keep love from flying out of 
your windows.” 

Little more was said at the time, for Aunt 
Ethel persistently turned the subject, but when 
she came into Eloise’s room to bid the new bride 
elect “ good-night,” the happy girl whispered: 
“Oh, aunt, how generous you have been to us! 
Surely Mr. Early must be very rich, to let you 
give us such a magnificent wedding present.” 

“No, dear, he is not. In fact, he is yet what 
he calls a st man. He has great ven- 
tures on hand; he may become rich, or he may 
lose nearly all he has made. It is something 
about indigo, dear, I know not what, and I don’t 
care. Iam now wherever he goes, and I am 
@ very, very yy woman.” 

ee whispered, slyly, ‘‘ Auntie, do you 
remember saying a year that a girl was a lit- 
tle fool who married for ol ”. ” 

“T remember, dear. I am wiser now, and I 
say if the girl is a little fool who marries for 
love, she who marries without it is the most fool- 
ish = — of women. On the whole, Elo- 
ise, I am rather proud of our sense—eh, m 
davting P good , my 

Others, however, seemed to think differently, 
for Lizzie Bruce, meeting her friend Selina James 
one morning, said, “Selina, what do you think? 

Torrens has come back, and Cousin Eloise 
has actually forgiven him everything, and is go- 
ing to marry him! I never would have done it. 
Would you ?” 

“Certainly I would not; but then Eloise Bruce 
was always—on that subject—a little fool.” 





MAGIC MIRRORS. 


Amona the most curious examples of ancient 
Chinese metal-work must be reckoned “magic 
mirrors,” whose mysterious properties have puz- 
zled even the learned and scientific for ages past. 
Both the Chinese and Japanese have long been 
famous for their mirrors, some specimens of 
which are to be seen in the museum of the School 
of Mines, in Jermyn Street, London ; but it is only 
a small percentage which possess, as the cata- 
logue informs us, “the very remarkable property 
of refiecting from their polished surface the fig- 
ure which is wrought upon the back.” 

Whether Chinese or Japanese, and whether in- 
dued with this magic power or not, the bronze 
mirror is usually circular in shape, and from 
three to twelve inches in diameter, the face being 
highly polished, while the back is ornamented 
with various i embossed, inlaid, or en- 
graved in the So far there is nothing re- 
markable about it; and though very light and 
convenient for use at the toilet-table, it would not 
attract much attention; but if the mirror be a 
“ magic” one, and held in the sunlight, with its 


face toward a white wall or screen, it will reflect 


the various designs graven on the back, which 
will appear either as s ws upon a light ground 
or as lights upon a dark ground, although no 
scrutiny of the polished surface, however close, 
will enable one to detect the smallest trace of 
them there. The effect is extremely startling 
even to an educated person, and it is hardly won- 
derful that the uneducated should be disposed to 
regard it as decidedly “uncanny.” One of the 
few magic mirrors now in Europe belongs to Herr 


’Senther, and is thus described by the German 


writer Herr Carus Sterne : 

“The mirror is of yellowish bronze, the face 
slightly convex, and covered with a thin coating 
of see | metal, which is very highly 
polished, and reflects with the utmost distinct- 
ness every object presented to it. The handle, 
also of metal, is covered with bamboo; and the 
whole thing is so extremely light and comfort- 
able to use that as a hand-glass it is simply per- 
fection. The back of the mirror is covered with 
designs of the usual description in low relief on 
a roughly granulated ground, which consist of a 
figure in the shape of a tiger, of the famous Chi- 
nese dragon Lung, resting beneath the shade of 
a brier in full blossom, with a few bamboo canes 
growing near. Above the head of the tiger are 
engraved certain characters, which stand out in 
much bolder relief than any other part of the de- 
sign, and constitute the well-known sign and sym- 

of the. sacred d To the left is a col- 
umn of Chinese writing, —s a “oon or the 
expression of some good wish ; for a bronze mir- 
ror is a very usual present, and is supposed to 
insure beauty, and happiness to the recipi- 
ent. One belonging Baron la Grange, and de- 
scribed by M. Stanislaus Julien, bore the words 


_cheow life) and piness).” 
digs. le) an fou (hap 


's mirror, when held in the sun- 
shine a8 we have described, reflects from its pol- 
ished surface the. tiger and the rest of the design 
with great distinctness, the figures, which it must 
be remembered are engraved on the dack, ap- 
pearing as bright lights on a shaded background. 
toys Théou-Kouang-Kien 
“mirrors which let the light through”); and as 


which ft yecmuied, Accord ly, there is lit- 
is ingly, there 

tle trustworthy information to be obtained from 
Chinese writers on the subject, though various 
theories have from time to time been advanced 














ished till they have entirely disappeared from 
sight, will still come out in the reflection; and a 
similar result has been obtained by tracing a de- 
sign with transparent varnish on the back of a 
plate of glass. Old coins exhibit analogous ap- 
pearances; and most collectors know that. old 
worn specimens, if placed on a metal plate in the 
dark, and brought to a red heat, will exhibit the 
design and inscription which had previously be- 
come obliterated. A brass-worker who had heard 
Professor Pepper lecture on this subject at the 
Polytechnic, brought him some time afterward an 
imitation of a magic mirror made by himself. He 
had taken a plate of comnfon brass, and stamped 
it with an engraved die three times in exactly the 
same spot, polishing it down again each time; 
and after the third operation the design, though 
not to be detected by any method of direct ex- 
amination, yet came out plainly in the reflection. 
Both Sir David Brewster and Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone were of opinion that the phenomenon of 
the magic mirror was produced in some such way 
as this, and that the figures on the back were 
merely used for the purpose of making the ob- 
server deceive himself, and had absolutely no 
connection with the reflection. This theory, how- 
ever, is now upset by the discovery of a remark- 
able fact first observed by Professor Atkinson, of 
Japan—namely, that a mark made with a blunt 
nail on the back of one of these mirrors, though 
producing no visible effect upon the polished 
face, was yet reflected as a bright line on the 
screen when the mirror was held up in the sun- 
shine. 

Japan is,even more than China, the land of 
mirrors; and as mirror-worship forms part of 
the popular religion, and plays so important a 
part in the national life, it might be thought 
there would be little difficulty in investigating 
their “ magic” properties. But this is not the 
case; for the Japanese seem to know less about 
magic mirrors than any one else, and are appar- 


‘ently ignorant as to how the effect is produced. 


Professor Ayrton has, however, successfully solved 
the mystery, and has proved by a series of ex- 
periments, too long to detail here, that the reflec- 
tions are caused by certain imperceptible inequal- 
ities in the curvature of the polished surface. 
No thick mirror reflects the design on the back ; 
not one of the many beautiful mirrors exhibited 
at the National Exhibition of Japan in 1877 did 
so in the slightest degree; yet the patterns were 
not less well executed than on inferior specimens ; 
but the mirrors were far thicker, and their sur- 
faces much less convex. On further investiga- 
tion he found that in order to give the desired 
amount of convexity to their mirrors, the Japa- 
nese place them on a board, face uppermost, and 
indent the surface with a blunt iron called a “ dis- 
torting rod.” Several series of scratches are made 
in different directions, the mirror being during 
the operation visibly concave, though eventually 
becoming convex. The metal receives what is 
technically called a “‘ buckle,” and springs back 
again so as to become convex directly the pressure 
of the rod isremoved. Naturally the thicker parts 
of the metal would be less impressionable than the 
thinner, and might even not spring back at all, 
but remain concave. After being polished with 
whetstones and charcoal, to remove all trace of 
the scratches, the face is finally rubbed over with 
a mercury amalgam. 

We must confess that, even with the proof be- 
fore us, it does seem marvellous that inequalities 
so sinall that the eye entirely fails to detect them 
should be able to cast upon the screen such sharp 
and clear reflections as are witnessed in a good 
specimen of the magic mirror, but so it undoubt- 
edly is ; and the phenomenon receives further con- 
firmation from Professor Ayrton, who thus con- 
cludes his lecture: “It appears, then, contrary to 
what is commonly believed, that the magic of the 
Eastern mirror results from no subtle trick on 
the part of the maker, from no inlaying of other 
metals or hardening of portions by stamping, but 








merely arises from the natural property possess- 
ed by certain thin bronze of buckling under a 
bending stress, so as to remain strained in the 
opposite directions after the stress is removed. 
And this stress is applied partly by the distorting 
rod, and partly by the subsequent polishing, which 
in an exactly similar way tends to make the thin- 
ner parts more convex than the thicker.” So 
then, as often as not, the“‘magic” properties which 
have catised so much perplexity may be, at least 
in Japan, the result of pure unconscious accident. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tur bell-punch is generally supposed to be a mod- 
ern iweantion, but ees evidently in use in Macbeth’s 
time, from the fact that he bays, “‘ Go bid thy mistress, 
when my drink is ready, she strike upon the bell,” 


“That’s a poser!” replied the photographer's aasist- 
ant, when questioned as to fwd he had in the chair. 








A girl said of her bow-legged beau that she “ didn't 
like to waltz in brackets.” ‘ 





Wonder if it screamed? A sportin r says, 
“The yacht came down on a tack.” thn hil 





- An Irish crier at Ballinasloe being ordered to clear 
the court, did so by this annotincement: “ Now, then, 
all a blackguards that isn’t lawyers must lave the 
cou 





“Fine fellow, genteel ?” . 
“ More than that—elegant. He talks like a book.” 


“Well, when you come to volume second, send him 
to me.” 





“ Prisoner, how old are you?” ‘Twenty-two, your 
honor.” “‘Pwenty-two ? your papers e out that 
ne were born twenty-three years ir “So I was; 

ut I spent one year in prison, and I don’t count that 
—it was lost time.” . 





“ Chawles,” languidly drawled Josephine, locking 
up from her book, “‘I see one of the new studies is 
trigonometry. What is nometry ?” “Trigonom- 
etry,” replied Charles, toying with an invalid mus- 
tache, ‘is a—a—is the science of pulling the trigger, 
of course.” “I thought so,” said Josephine, resum- 





They asked a crier in one of the courts if he did not 
find it difficult to while away the time during the hear- 
ing of dry cases. ‘‘Oh no,” was the prompt reply; “I 
— lean my head back, and sleep the sleep of the 
judge. 





“That land ought to be used for a cemetery,” re- 
marked a gentleman, as the train glided by a field in 
which and stone were the principal productions. 
“Excellent idea,” returned his friend: “‘ nothing but 
the dead could ever be raised there.” 





If we were asked what physician stood at the top of 
his profession, we should say it was the gentleman 
who was in the habit of attending “‘ patients on a mon- 
ument.” 





The most remarkable of recent opinions concerning 
divorce (by a woman, of course): “* Divorce is ail very 
well in its way, but I prefer widowhood : it’s surer.” 

SAS sae ai ait 


It is a mean man who would fool a fish by wearing — 


a white choker and clerical coat when strolling along 
the banks of a brook on Sunday. 





A young man went into a restaurant the other day, 
and remarking that “time is money,” added that as 
he had half an hour to spare, if the proprietor was 
willing, he’d take it out in pie. 





“Healthy place here?” asked a visitor who was 
prospecting in the neighborhood of Denver, Colorado. 
* Stran; yes,” was the reply; “‘ten years ago we 
had to fit two old men to get seed enough to start a 
cemetery.” 





“T am the oak ; you are the vine,” remarked an ar- 
dent thongh silly lover to his Marianne. ‘Let the 
vine, therefore, creep around the oak until it reaches 
the topmost leaves—”' “‘And finds nothing there,” 
exclaimed the heartless beauty. 





A bee flew out in the sunny air 
By a boy so blithe and JOUNE 

Who laughed and screamed without a care, 
And would not hold his tongue. 

The scene it changed: with sob and shriek 
The vauli of heaven rung; 

And homeward flew the bee so meek, 
While the small boy held his stung. 
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CETYWAYO (MAN FRIDAY) SUBMITS TO BRITISH ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
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CENTRAL PARK—THE DANGERS THAT THREATEN IT.—Drawn sy Tuomas Worrn. 


CENTRAL PARK The worst apprehensions have been realized. | all been changed. Everything suffers; lawns, | bring the Park back to the condition it was in 

fe mee <2 : This is most noticeable in Central Park. Under | drives, and walks have deteriorated. The shrub- | when it fell into the hands of a political com- 

When the custody of the public parks of this | the old régime it was one of the most beautiful | bery and the flower beds are. no longer what they | mission. Meanwhile the Park Commissioners ex: 

city was taken from a non-partisan commission | parks in the world. The walks, drives, and | usedtobe. Beautiful trees of many years’ growth | pend their energies in wrangling among them- 

and placed in the hands of politicians, it was | lawns were kept in perfect order, and every year | have been cut down to facilitate fast driving, | selves. Perhaps this is well: if they did not, 

prophesied that the result would be a general dete- | saw new features of beauty added to its old at- | and this in ground where fast driving ought to be | they might do more injury to the Park than it 
rioration in the character of all the public grounds. | tractions. Under political management this has | strictly prohibited. Years would be required to | suffers by their neglect. 
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THE BONE THIEF—AN INDIGNANT PROTEST.—Drawn by J. N. Huss. 
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SUBMARINE CABLES. 


Bey readers will be interested in the above 
eries of sketches, which relate to the construc- 


= and laying of the submarine cables by means 
. —— countries separated by hundreds of 
es oO 


f water are brought into direct and imme- 
‘te communication, 

ao first operation in manufacturing such ca- 
nha: to put on a covering of white tape next 
J core, then @ metal tape laid on in the o: 

“ite direction, which, again, is covered with a tape 
Prepared with a compound that adheres to the 


diate 


Metal tape, This is ‘ 
ge completed by a serving of 
jute ya ® FS 
round whee the core is then ready for closing 


ron wires, which operation is shown 


in the drawing called “ Wiring a Shore ‘End.” 
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The cable is then passed over two tanks contain- 
ing a preservative called Clark’s Compound. 
Two coverings of strong jute tape are laid on in 
opposite directions, with the compound applied 
between each. From this it is passed into the 
factory cable tanks for testing, and remains un- 
der water, ready for shipment. 

The coiling on board the vessel which is to lay 
the cable is accomplished by means of a steam 
hauling gear on board the ship, and as the cable 
comes on board it is coiled down in the same way 
as in the factory tanks. 

The paying-out machinery is placed in the 
after-part of the vessel, and consists of three 
leading wheels, with smaller wheels riding on the 
top. This puts a slight retarding strain on the 


cable before it goes on the large drum, which is 


\\\" 
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THE /PAYING-OUT MACHINERY ° Y Lis 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHIC CABLE CONSTRUCTION. 
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controlled by the main brakes. From this drum 
the cable passes under the wheel of the dyna- 
mometer, which indicates the strain on the cable, 
and a scale is fitted on the side so that the man 
on duty can see when any increase takes place, 
and relieve the brakes. From this it passes over a 
wheel outside the stern of the ship, and into the sea. 

The picking-up machine is in the fore-part of 
the ‘ship, and is very powerful. The drawing 
only shows the two strong sheaves fitted over the 
bow of the vessel from which the grapnel opera- 
tions are performed. This machine is only used 
in cases when some fault in the cable requires it 
to be picked up and repaired, or in instances 
when, on account of bad weather, it is necessary to 
cut it and attach it to buoys. In the former case, 
it is afterward secured’ by means of the grapnel. : 








The laying of a submarine cable is a very diffi- 
cult problem, depending largely upon the proper 
application of mechanical principles, such: as the 
coiling of the cable, etc.,as well as the proper 
management of. the vessel. The cable is first 
placed aboard ship; but in consequence of its 


‘enormous weight and rigidity, evén this appar- 


ently simple operation, as well as the accurate 
coiling in the hold, is attended with much trouble. 

After the cable has been stored on board the 
vessel, one end of it is secured on land, and the 
vessel then sails over the proposed route, which 
has been previously well explored and sounded. 
The cabie is gradually uncoiled, and runs over the 
stern into the water, sinking to the bottom by its 
own weight. During this operation it is netes- 


‘sary to‘regulate the. speed with which the cable 
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is paid out, otherwise its rate of sinking will 
greatly exceed that with which the ship is mov- 
ing, and cause it to “kink.” -The speed with 
which these drums around which the cable is 
wound revolve is regulated by powerful friction 
brakes. The force with a the wre must 
be applied depends upon the depth sea, 
which is partly ascertained by the speed with 
which the cable runs out, and partly by the dy- 
namometer already alluded to. A correspondence 
is maintained between the vessel and main-land 
through the cable, and measurements of its re- 
sistance are made, which furnish the necessary 
information concerning its electrical condition. 





A SING-SONG. 


Love is young and Love is old 
(Sing, sing, all ye that may); 
Love is sad and Love is gay; 
Every day 
Flaming hearts are waxing cold. 
Youth is weak and Youth is bold 
(Sing, sing, all ye that may); 
Youth for naught shall toil or play, 


Sages say; 
Where is Wisdom bought and sold? 
Age is right and Age is wrong 
(Sing, sing, all ye that may); 
Honor comes when heads are gray; 
Hush! away! 
Something hoarse is Wisdom’s tongue. 
Song is old and Song is young 
(Sing, sing, all ye that may); 
Breathing from the poet’s clay, 
Every lay 
Tunes a sweeter yet unsung. 





RABELAIS AND SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir having been questioned in Notes and Queries 
whether the influence of Rabelais was to be traced 
in Shakspeare, a correspondent of that paper 
writes: I have heen reading Sentences et Pro- 
verbes du Talmud et du Midrasch, par Moise Schuhl, 
Rabbin, Officier d’Académie, 1878. The purport 
of this work is to give passages out of the Tal- 
mud, and correspondences ancient and modern. 
On coming to a proverb on the intercommunion of 
all things, that all the members of the body were 
necessary to each other, reference is made to Ra- 
belais, liv. iii., chap. iii, On turning to it the re- 
membrance of Shakspeare in Zimon of Athens 
came to mind. Rabelais makes Panurge praise 
the debtors and borrowers, or rather might be said 
borrowers and lenders. Changed into thieves 
and thieved, have we not the same things said 
bythe Timon of Shakspeare? Chap. iii. is long, 
and the same subject, in the same manner and 
to the same extent, is carried on in chap.iv. In 
chap. iii. Panurge says: 

“Well, to go yet further on, and possibly worse in 
your conceit, may St. Babolin, the good saint, snatch 
me if I have not all my lifetime held debt to asa 
union or conjunction of the heavens with the earth, 
and the whole cement. whereby the race of mankind is 
kept together; yea, of such virtue and efficacy that I 
say the whole progeny of Adam would perish without 
it. Therefore perhaps I do not think amiss when I 
repute it to be the great soul of the universe, which 
according to the opinion of the Academics, vivifieth all 
manner of things,” etc. 

Panurge says: ‘Suppose a world without debt- 
ors and creditors, that is to say, a world without 
debts.” He goes on enumerating what would 
happen amongst the gods and constellations, who 
are maintained, he says, by lending to and bor- 
rowing from each other, and then, dropping the 
representation by divinities, he says: 

“The moon will remain bloody and obscure; for to 
what end should the sun impart unto.her any of his 
light? He owed her nothing. Nor yet will the sun 
shine upon the earth, nor the stars send down any 
good influence, because the terrestrial globe hath de- 
sisted from sending up their wonted nourishment b: 
vapors and exhalations, wherewith Heraclitus said, 
the Stoics proved, Cicero maintained, they were cher- 
ished and alimented. 

“There would likewise be in such a world no man- 
ner of symbolization, alternation, or transmutation 
amongst the elements ; for the one will not esteem it- 
self obliged to the other, as having borrowed nothing 
at all from it. Earth, then, will not become water; 
water will not be changed into air ; of air will be made 
no fire; and fire will afford no heat unto the earth,” etc. 

And what is a curious coincidence between 
Rabelais and Shakspeare, and would suggest at 
least that they might have had some common 
source, if Shakspeare did not take from Rabelais, 
is that a little further on Rabelais mentions 
“Timon the Athenian, the hater of mankind.” 
Act iv., scene 3, Timon says to Alcibiades : 

“*T am Misanthropos, and hate mankind.... 

Alcib. How came the noble Timon to this change? 

Tim. As the moon does, by wanting light to give: 
But then renew I could not, like the moon; 

There were no suns to borrow of.” 

The speech of Timon to the banditti is most to 
the purpose, where he gives gold to thieves, and 
tells them to practice robbery as all professions 
do and nature shows: 

“Tl example you with thievery: 
The sun’s a thief, and with his great attraction 

Robs the vast sea; the moon’s an arrant thief, 

And her pale fire she snatches from the sun; 

The sea's a thief, whose liquid su resolves 

The moon into salt tears; the earth’s a thief, 

That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 

From general excrement: each thing’s a thief.” 

The whole of the two chapters should be read 
to see the likenesses between the authors, In 
Rabelais there is constant allusion to the man the 
microcosm, which is in Shakspeare, Coriolanus, 
Act ii, scene 1, “The map of my microcosm.” 
The introduction of Collier to Timon meations 
many sources from whence Shakspeare may have 
drawn his play, Plutarch, Lucian, etc. Collier 
says that the story of Timon greatly attracted the 
attention of the sixteenth century, and there was 
a play of Timen before that of Shakspeare, 

Rabelais was introduced to the English public 
at an early date: a version of the history of Gar- 
gantua appeared not many years after the au- 
thor’s death. Shakspeare, therefore, had prob- 
ably seen it. 








Brown's Horst, Macon, Ga., Sept. 21, 1879. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Dear Sirs,—In looking over Harpgr’s WEEK- 
Ly paper, I saw the advertisement of your valu- 
able medicine, “Constitution Water,” and it oc- 
curred to me that it was my duty to add to 
your list of testimonials. For twelve months I 
suffered with inflammation of the kidneys and 
bladder; no rest at night, up ten or fifteen times ; 
could not walk across the street without having 
palpitation of the heart, would have to sit down 
and rest before I could get back to the hotel. 
Last May I was obliged to give up my business, 
that of hotel keeper. I was reduced in weight 
forty pounds. In August I made the trip by 
steamer to New York, thence by steamer to New 
London, Connecticut, where I arrived weak and 
very much debilitated. My brother, J. F. Brown, 
President of Brown’s Cotton Gin Company at 
New London, sent to the druggist’s for a bottle 
of “Constitution Water,” and insisted on my 
taking it, saying that he, and others he knew, 
had been troubled the same way. It seems in- 
credible, but ‘in two days I began to feel better, 
my appetite improving, and in a few days was 
able to walk up to the town, some half mile dis- 
tant, without getting wearied, or having any flut- 
tering or palpitation of the heart. In a short 
time I returned to New York—visited Coney 
Island, of course, and walked from the Wooden 
Pier to the Iron Pier, a distance I should judge 
of nearly one mile, through the sand; also a 
long distance through Central Park without any 
inconvenience or distress. I am sixty years of 
age, have lived in Macon fifty-four years, been 
in the hotel business twenty-five years, and those 
that know me know that I would not give this 
testimonial unless it was due you, and to those 
suffering as I have suffered. Diseases similar 
to mine and other diseases your medicine is 
recommended for are very prevalent in the South. 

Yours truly, E. E. Brown. 





Granp Unton Hore, } 
Saratoga Springs, Aug. 1, 1879. 


Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John St. N. Y.: 
Gentlemen,—One bottle of your medicine has 
cured me of inflammation of the kidneys. En- 
closed find one dollar, for which please send me 
one bottle of “Constitution Water” for a friend. 

Yours truly, 
Joun McCormick, 

Union Square Hotel, New York. 





Sanatoca Srrues, July 30, 1879. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I consider it a duty I owe man- 
kind to inform you of the benefit I have derived 
since last Sunday evening, when I took my first 
40 drops of “ Constitution Water,” recommended 
by a friend, it having cured him of kidney 
trouble. I have suffered great pain across the 
small of my back, so acute that it would awaken 
me out of a sound sleep, but thanks to your med- 
icine I am now entirely well, and have not taken 
six doses in all. Your remedy is well worth $10 
per bottle, but the price, $1, puts it within the 
reach of all. Yours truly, 

Ropert CaTHCART, 
70 West 19th St., New York. 





Saratoga, August 20, 1879. 
Messrs. Moraan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—Having been afflicted with catarrh 
of the bladder, accompanied by inflammation of 
the kidneys, after being attended by the best of 
the medical profession (five different physicians), 
and obtaining no relief, I was induced to try 
the “ Constitution Water,” so called, and am now 
happy to say entirely cured by the use of less 
than a bottle. | Yours very respectfully, 

A. Davis. 





Saratoca Sprrnes, August 20, 1879. 
Messrs. Moran & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen, — Having . noticed your advertise- 
ment in the Daily Saratogian, I wish to add to 
your list of testimonials my own. Thirteen years 
ago I was sick with Bright’s Disease for eight 
months without receiving the slightest benefit 
from the doctors. Fortunately my attention was 
called to your medicine, “Constitution. Water,” 
and after using two bottles I was entirely cured. 
Any one afflicted in like manner should not hesi- 
tate to use your remedy. I should be happy to 
see any one on the subject who is in doubt as to 
the truthfulness of this statement. 

Yours truly, L. R. Cusnine. 





Bartiesoro, Nass Co., N. C., July 8, 1879. 
Messrs. Morcan & ALLEN: 
Gentlemen,—Enclosed please find P. 0. order 
for $2, for which please send to W. H. Treve- 
THAN at this office two bottles of “Constitution 
Water.” Mr. TreveTHan begs me to say to you 
that it has almost made a complete cure of his 
wife, that her physician pronounced incurable, 
of Bright’s disease of the kidneys. 
Very truly yours, 
W. C. Wetts. 





Bartiesoro, Sept. 17, 1879. 
Messrs. Morcan & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. Y.: 
Dear Sirs,—It affords me great pleasure to in- 
form you of the wonderful cure your “ Constitu- 
tion Water” has wrought upon my wife. Her 
doctor had pronounced her incurable of Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys, but, thanks to you, she is 
as well to-day as she ever was in her life. She 
says she is certain if it had not been for your 
medicine she would have been dead before this 
time, and truly hopes that all who suffer with 
Bright’s kidney disease will try your “ Constitu- 
tion Water” before they wait too long; wish- 
ing you many happy years, and that your med- 
icine may reach every sufferer, I am, Sirs, very 
respectfully yours, Wits A, TREVATHAN, 





New York, September 9, 1879. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I am happy to inform you that I 
am now entirely well, having used only one bot- 
tle of “Constitution Water.” Yours truly, 

Bupp Dosis. 





Preasant Hitt, Miss., July 5, 1879. 
Messrs. MorGan & ALLEN: 

I pray God that you may be spared many years 
to relieve others as you have me and my child. 
I have been taking medicine, almost daily, for 
thirteen years with scarcely any benefit, until the 
“Constitution Water” was brought to my notice. 
I have attended to my ho’ duties the past 
week, for the first time in three months, the past 
month was. the first month that I have escaped 
my severe sick head-spells. I take great pleas- 
ure in recommending “Constitution Water” to 
all my suffering friends. Very respectfully, 

Mrs. M. A. Sraren. 





Mount Home, Rooxtrenam Co., ae | 
Aug. 13, 1879. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Dear Sirs,—I write again for “Constitution 
Water;” it is more beneficial than anything I 
have ever taken. Send six bottles for five dollars. 

Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. Mary Miter. 





: Rocxserpes, Ittio1w, June 7, 1879. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Dear Sirs,—Enclosed we send you testimonial 
of the efficacy of your “Constitution Water” by 
Hon. J. M. P. Wasnsvrne, of this State—exten- 
sively known throughout the United States— 
which you are at perfect liberty to publish for 
the benefit of suffering humanity. 

Yours respectfully, J. Kezty & Co. 





Messrs. J. Kerry & Co.: 

Sirs,—The “ Constitution Water” I bought of 
you is a good medicine, and I cheerfully recom- 
mend it to those afflicted with the diseases it is 
intended to cure. Respectfully yours, 

J. M. P. WasHeurne. 





Tuomas Station, Minn., Aug. 9, 1879. 
Messrs, Moraan & ALLEN: 

Dear Sirs,—Last Sabbath J was at Fond du 
Lac and called on Mr. W. M. Cartton. I was 
surprised to find him so much improved; he told 
me that your medicine, “Constitution Water,” 
had been the means of doing it. It has been 
the belief of every physician knowing of his case 
that there was no help for him, 

Yours ry, cea 


. ASHLEY, Jr., 
Agent St. Paul & Duluth R. R. 





New Yorks, June 17, 1879. 
811 East 74th St. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: : 

Gentlemen,—I thank you from all my heart for 
the benefit I have received from your medicine, 
the “ Constitution Water.” It has entirely cured 
me of my disease of long standing inflammation 
and catarrh of the bladder. 

’ Very truly yours, Rev. I. P. Fria. 





. Bay Port, Mippiesex Co., a} 
larch 2%, 1879. 


Messrs. Moraan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—I received the bottle of “ Consti- 
tution Water” on the 22d, and after taking five 
or six doses I felt such a change in my system 
that I am more than pleased with it. Father 
wants a bottle. I enclose the money for it. 
Please send it by return express. 

I remain yours, very respectfully, 
Gro. E. Mason. 





Gaston, Norra Caroiia, April 4, 1879. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Please send two bottles of “Constitution 
Water,” marked C.0.D. I find it all it is repre- 
sented to be. Yours respectfully, 

W. R. VaLentine. 





“Constitution Water” has been pronounced 
by the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
It is not a spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician. 





For Sale by all Druggists.—[ Com.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





of well - selected t has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a deli: Sen beve: 

which may save us many hea’ ’ bills: It is 
by the icious use of such articles of diet that a 


tack wherever there is a w 
& properly nourished frame.”"— 
Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 


JAMES EPPS. & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 








Absolutely pure. Made from 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading 


No other preparation makes such 


breads, or luxurious fe 
tics without fear the’ ills resulting from heoey 
ni ible food. 


wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 
ROYAL BAKIN 


If you want Perfectly Pure 


Flavoring Extracts, 


Full Weight and Strength, ele- 
gantly put up, 
ASK FOR 


THURBER’S BEST. 


PARMERS AND OTHERS 












Cco., 
Falls, N. Y., U.S. A. 


ANGOSTURA BITTERS, 


An excellent appetizing Tonic of exquisite flavor, now 
used over the whole civilized ride cures é 
a fever and 


or the 
manufactured. by Dr. 3- G. B. 8 
SONS.—J. W. cox, U. 8. Sole Agent, 51 = 
way. P.O. Box 2610, New York. 
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FIRE ON THE HEARTH, 


Combining Open- Grate, one So, and Furnace. 
OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CO., 78 Beekman St., 
New ¥ Send for description and testimonials. 





STEEL 
PENS. 






ESTERBROOK’S 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., NEW YORK. 


TMPORTANT ART BOOKS. 


Pottery and Porcelain. 
‘Pottery and Porcelain of all Times and Nations. 
With Tables of Factory and Artists’ Marks, for the 
Use of Collectors, By Wittiam C. Prime, LL.D. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut 
Edges, in a box, $7 00, 


The Ceramic Art. 
A Compendium of the History and Manufacture 


of Pottery and Porcelain. By Jznniz J. Youne. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 


The China Hunters Club. 


By the Youngest Member. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 


Modern Dwellings. 
Modern Dwellings in Town and Country, adapted 
to American Wants and Climate. In a Series of 
One Hundred Original De Comprising Cot- 
tages, Villas, and Mansions. With a Treatise on 
Furniture and Decoration. By H. Hupson Hotty. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


Contemporary Art in Europe. 
By 8. G. W. Bensamrm. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Illuminated and Gilt, $3 50. 

Art Decoration Applied to Furniture. 


By Harerer Presocorr Srorrorp. Ilustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 


Art Education Applied to Industry. 
’ By Colonel Gzorer Warp Niouots. Illustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated and Gilt, $4 00. 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw” Harrze & Brornens will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
EEP YOUR BIRD in health and song by using Sing- 
er’s Patent Gravel Paper great. convenience. 
Sold everywhere. Factory, 582 Hudson Street, N. Y. 
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Rogers’ Groups of Statuary, 


PRICE $10 AND UPWARD. 
Enclose 10 cts. for Iiustrated iiahtams, to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


MAGIC 





ANTERNS 
REOPTICONS 


i ILLIGAN 


WHAT MR DARWIN SAW 


In his Voyage Round the World in the Ship 
“Beagle.” Maps and IHustrations, 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. 








and charts, and cannot fail to gratify the interest 
which children feel in pictures and stories of animals 
and of the people of strange lands. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











THE TELEPHONE. 


The Telephone, the Microphone, and the Pho- 
nograph. By Count Du Monce1, Membre de 
l'Institut. Authorized Translation, with Ad- 
ditions and Corrections by the Author. With 
70 Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


The subject is very fully and clearly explained. * * * 
The book is carefully translated and well illustrated. 
—Academy, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EW” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
Untted States, on receipt of the price. 


Lowest prices ever known 
G lj NS: 
lustrated Coenen: 


P POWELL & 8ON, #88 Main Street, CINCIN TL O. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. |; 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........$4 00 











HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ ........ 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, be WP owenties - 400 
The THREE publications, one year........10 00 
Any TWO, one year.......0..sesecesseeeeee 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year.............++. 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs, 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Frawxim Squarz, New Yor. 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Magaznrs, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 

id. 





by mail, 

Bound Volumes of the Weexty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if net exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 58 volumes of the Magaztvz, 22 volumes 
of the Waxxxy,and11 ee of the Bazaz now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
Prr's WeEKLy and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Wexx.y, Ontside Page, $8 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazax, $1 00 a line. 


Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
re eed mieten, sad 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 





The Waverley Novels, 
HARPER’S 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Sir WALTER. SCOTT, Bart. 
Printed from large new type. 
With 2000 Mibastrationts. 


THISTLE EDITION: 48 volumes, bound in 
Green Cloth, $1 00 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; in Half Morocco, 
Extra, $2 25 per v: volume. 


HOLYROOD EDITION: 48 volumes, bound 
in Brown Cloth, 75 cents per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 per volume; ss Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $2 25 per volume. 

POPULAR EDITION: 2 volumes (two vols. 
in one), bound in Green Cloth, $1 25 per volume; 
in Half Morocco, $2 25 per volume; in Half Mo- 
rocco, Extra, $3 00 per volume. 

Each of the above editions contains the full num- 
ber of 2000 Lllustrations, 


Printed from LARGE NEW TYPE, on HAND- 
SOME PAPER, and are the 


CHEAPEST, BEST, AND MOST LEGIBLE 


Editions of these favorite novels ever offered to the 
American people. 


Complete sets in boxes. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


NIXON'S CHEIROGRAPH. 


1090) eee LG PRESS MOST SIMPLE 
NVENTED. INSTANT REPRODUC- 
PRONON WITHOUT PRESS OR DAMPING. 





hundred copies of ‘Letters Cl reulars, Price 
“um Stock sk Lis Reports, Plane, Drawings, — 
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eac 
. Hi. NIXON, 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer, 

~ ‘No. 62 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
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resenti o cholcest selected Tortoise-Shell and 
ye The handsom Ke pr est known. 
Sold by tiie an Jewellers. Manufactured by the 
_ OPTICAL MFG. CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 








REUBEN DAVIDGER, | 


| The Adventures of Reuben Davidger; Seven- 


teen Years and Four Months Captive among 
the Dyaks of Borneo. A Story for Boys. 
By James GREENwooD. 4to, Paper, 15 cts. 
No. 77 in the Franklin Square Library. 





This is a book which will be devoured by youth 
with much the same engrossing interest that made the 
perusal of *‘ Robinson Crusoe” so delightfal. The au- 
thor has literally the power of enchaining the attention 
of the reader, whether of larger or smaller growth.— 
Brooklyn Times. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


83 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
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LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
ISHES, AND SAUCES. 
LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a a and a bees for which 
nations | should f “* Medical 
Lanest” Medical Journal ” &c. 
CAUTION “Gentine only with the fac-simile of 
—_ Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


ua, in England increased tenfold in 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


~ MEAT. To be had of all Storek 


Sold A pie: New York 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, 
CONDIT McKESSON & ROBBIN' 

HURBER & CO., and J. MILHAU 


Lessons from My Masters: 


Carlyle, Tennyson, and Ruskin, By Perer 
Barner, M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘* The Chief 
Actors in the Puritan Revolution,” ** Life and 
Letters of Hugh Miller,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 


M & 
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There is something very winning about Mr. Peter 
Bayne, * * * and read whatever you will of his, you 
quit the page with respect and liking for the author. 
You will, indeed, go far to find books or articles which 
more plainly bear the stamp of manliness, kindlinese, 
intelligence, and wide reading. * * * These essays all 
belong to a class of writing which is sure of a wel- 
come, * * * The Essay on Ruskin is a fine specimen of 
studious candor.—Contemporary Review, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


G2” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


BIG PAY.—With Stencil Outfits, What costs 4 





cts. sells ey 50 cts. Catalogue. free. 


8. M. Srences, 112 Wash'n St., Boston, Mass. 





$5 t0 $20 Kidress Srineon & Co. Portland, Me. 


866 8% Bees Terms and $ outfit 
free. Address H. Hatuert & Co., Portland, Me. 











$79 A Work. $12 a day at home made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Trux & Co., Augusta, Me. 
$777 2: A Year and expenses to ts. Outfitfree. 

Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 





A Splendid Present—1 Gilt Bound a Album, 
containing 48 beautifully engraved pages, also 47 se- 

lect proces my all for 15c., postpaid. ostage stamps 
taken. Agents wanted, Franklin Bros.,West Haven, Ct. 
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“FRANKLIN: SQUARE LIBRARY: 


LATEST ISSUES. 
OTs. 
48. Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson..... 15 





49. The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Braddon.......... 15 
50, Quaker Cousins. By Agnes Macdonell........ 15 
51. The Sherlocks. By John Saunders........... 15 
GR. That Artal Vicar. ..c..cccccccscccsccccccccces 15 
58. Under One Roof. By James wnt icesinegseeae 15 


64. Eothen; or, Traces of Travel brought \ aed 
from the East. By Alex. Wm. Kinglake.. 


55. ‘or a Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin, — 
66, Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By E. B. Hamley.... 15 


5%. A History of “ag Own Times. By Justin 
M‘Carthy. No. I 20 


68. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt........... 15 


ee eee eee renee reser eseaeressseseeerese 


62, The gre ‘e the British Frontiers. by 


homas J GER ccccccccerscerctoccccsones 
68. John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope....... . 
64. The House of Lys. By Maj.-Gen.W.G. Hamley. 15 
65. Henry Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray........ 15 


66. The Life of Charles Lever. By W. J. Fitzpatrick. 15 
67. Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick... 15 


68. The Green Hand. By George Cupples........ 15 
69. Dorcas, By Georgiana M. Craik.............+ 15 
70. The Gypsy. By G. P. R. James...........-+++ 15 
71. The Life of Charles James Mathews......... 15 
12, Moy O’Brien. By ‘‘ Melusine”.............. - 10 


73, Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trollope... 15 
14. The Afghan’s Knife. By R. A. Sterndale..... 15 
15. The Two Miss Flemings.............-....000 15 
76. Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. By Anne Beale.. 15 
77. Reuben Davidger. By James Greenwood..... 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ga Harper & Brorusrs will send any of the above | 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED—75 best 
5 35 poy oe articles in the world; one sample 


ddress Jay Broneon, Detroit, Mich. 





ent. Iwill eal 0 Conte, ates Goeth, uti 
lory, Basket, Gold 
San Lm ig, ys ee 


a Month and expenses nteed to A. 9 

$77 ours free. SHAW = grated 
90 Elegant Styles New Chromo Cards, 10c., with name. 
Postage stamps taken. J. B. Husrep, Nassau, N. 2 # 


$2 WATCHES, Cheapest in the known world. 
Agents wanted. Address Coutter & Co.,Chicago, 


A’ BNTO WANTED he the sale - our popular 
eel ion Boo! rculars sent on applica- 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Boox Derarrment, 
Faanxiin Squagz, N.Y, 














HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 
LESSONS FROM MY MASTERS: Car igen 
son, and Ruskin, By Prerer Barng, 1s 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


1. 

WHAT MR. DARWIN SAW in his Voyage Round the 
World in the Ship PY ay al Maps and Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, $3 

4 
THE TELEPHONE, the Microphone, and the Pho- 
nograph. By Count Du Monost, Membre de I'In- 
stitut. Authorized Translation, with Additions and 
Corrections re the Author, With 70 Illustrations, 


SHAKESPEARE'S TWELFTH, NIGHT, Edited, 
with Notes, by Wiruram J. Roure, A.M. Illustra- 
ted. 16mo, Cloth, 70 contee : Paper, 50 cents. - 

Uniform with Classics : The Mer- 
chant of Venice, <t. r.—The Tempest.— 

Henry VIIL—Richard I1.—Macbeth.—A Midsum- 

mer-Night’s Dream.—Henry V.—As You Like It. 

—Hamlet.—Much Ado About Bon pence 

and Juliet. — Othello, —Twelfth Ni —Gold- 

smith's Select Poems. — Ger 3 Se 3 Poems. 
16mo, Cloth, Illustrated. 70 cents per volume 

Paper, 50 cents per volume. 

Vv. 

REUBEN DAVIDGER. The Adventures of Renben 
Davidger; Seventeen Years and Four Months Cap- 
ag a_i, Dyaks of Borneo. A Story for Boys. 

By James Greznwoov. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

Vi. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION. By 
Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 82mo, Paper, 
25 cents ; Clotn, 40 cents. 

Vil. 

FOOD AND FEEDING. By Sir Henry Txompson. 

32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents, 
VIL. 

AFTERNOONS WITH THE POETS. By C. D. 
Desucer. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 

1x. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Joux 
Morey. 12mo, Cloth, 7% cents per volame. The 
following volumes are now ready: 

BURKE. By Joun Morty. 

THACKERAY. By Antuony Trotropr, 

ROBERT BURNS. By Principal Suarepr. 

SPENSER. By Dean Cuvrcn. 

DANIEL DEFOE. By WutiaM Minto, 

GOLDSMITH. By Wi.1.1am Biaox, 

HUME. By. Professor Hux.ry. 

SHELLEY. By J..A. Symonps. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. By R. H: Hurron. 

EDWARD GIBBON. By J. C. Morison. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesuie Sreruxy. 

a 

CHAPTERS ON ANTS. By Mary Treat. 32mo, 

Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents, 
XI. 

MOTLEY'S HISTORIES. New Cheap Edition. 
8vo, Vellum Cloth with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops. 

The Dutch Republic. 8 vols., $6 00. 

The United Netherlands, 4 yols., $8 00, 

John of Barneveld. 2 vols., $4 00. 

Sold only in Sets. 

The original Library Edition, on larger paper, of 
Mr. Motley’s Histories can still be supplied : ep ‘he 
Dutch Republic,” 3 vols.; ‘*The History of the 
United mates 4 vols.; ‘Life and Death of 
John of Barneveld,” 2 vols. Price per volume, in 
Cloth, pet a 50; in Sheep, $4 00; in Half Calf, $5 75. 
The volumes of this original edition sold separately. 

XII. 

THE GERMAN PRINCIPIA, PART Il, A First Ger- 
man Reading-Book. Containing Anecdotes, Fables, 
Natural History, German History, and Specimens 
of German Literature, with Grammatical Questions 
and Notes, and a Dictionary. Ou the Plan of Dr. 
Wii. Smira's “ Principia Latina.” 12mo, Cloth, 
94 cents. (Uniform with the German Principia, 
Part L.) _— 


A RAGGED REGISTER (of People, Places, and 
rao By Anna E. Dicxinson, 16mo, Cloth, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Burning their Ships. By Barnet Purtitrs. 20 cents. 
Rose Mervyn, of Whitelake. By Annz Bearz. 15 cte. 
The Two Miss Flemings. “45 cents. 

The Afghan’s Knife. By R A. Sreenpar. 15 cents. 


Framley Parsonage. By Awruonr TRoLLore. 15 cts. 


Moy O’Brien. By “ Melusine. ie cents. 
The Bar-Maid at Battleton. By F. W. Ronison, 
15 cents. 


The Gypsy. By G. P. R. dames. 15 cents. 
Wassail. 


Dorcas. By Groreitana M. Cratx. 


By Colonel Cuarues Haury. 20 cents. 
15 cents. 

‘The Green Hand. By Grorex Curries. 15 cents. 
Mr. Leslie of Underwood, “By Mary Parriox. 15 cts. 
Henry Esmond. By W. M. Tuacnunay. 15 cents.” 
The House of Lys. By General Hamiey. 15 cents, 
John Caldigate. By Awrnont Trotiore. 15 cents. 
Orange Lily. By May Crown. 10 cents. 

My Sister’s Keeper. By Lavea M. Lanz. 20 cents. 
Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Joun Esren Cooxe. 2 cts. 


=” Harrse & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage te ge to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the 





gay” Harper’s Catatocur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 
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BUTLERISM. 


Some are born to be nominated, some “achieve nominations, and some have nominations 


thrust upon them.—Snak-z. 





‘GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
Park, Lynch, & Clo, c AUCTIONEERS ana 


Commission Merchants, 
___ Refer to Ball, Hutchings, & Co., Bankers. 


FALL FASHIONS. 


The attention of Ladies is invited to our Fall and Win- 
ter Stock of Goods, French Bonnets, Fine Lace Goods, 
Fancy Ribbons, and New Trimmings of more elegant 
character than we have heretofore imported or designed, 
are now represented in our assortment. 


AITKEN, SON, & 60,, 


Broadway, oor. 18th St., N. ¥. 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS | &: 


NOW USED IN 


DR. WARNER’S 



















And SK ERT SUP- 
PORTER are the great- 
est improvement ever _— 
in Corsets. -They a 

soft and pliable as pow tng 
and yet so elastic that they 
retain their shape p 


et 

SS "Pelee by — taal $1 50. « 
uns Corsets, $1 75. 

For a —_ by all’ leading 


WARNER BROS., 851 Spacioey, N.Y. 


THREE NEW ISSUES 


HARPER'S HALF-HOUR SERIES. 


BURNING THEIR SHIPS. 





By Barnet 
Puiturrs. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 
35 cents. 


A bright and entertaining story, replete with piq- 
uant situations. 





FOOD -AND 
THOMPSON, 
35 cents. 


FEEDING. By Sir Henry 
32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 


A valuable and interesting treatise on the arts of 
selecting, preparing, and serving food. 





THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH NATION. 
By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
32mo, Peper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


An historical study, unfolding, in masterly style, a 
new and original theory. 


ez Harper & Broruens will send any of the above 


works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 





0 2 Eaters Kasil Cured. By one 
that used it for 1 
JOS. A. DUN efiltzabeth, 'N. J. 


MTS IO Saat I 


DROPS OF 


40 Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 
CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION ¢ OF 
THE KIDNEYS, STONE‘IN‘' THE BLADD’ 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER; DIABETES, GRA. vi, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT,CHILDHOOD WEAKEN 

For Female Complaints a caaeed. 
For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circular. 





See Testimonials on page 814, 


WWalls 








HEALTH CORSET 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


ices. VIEWS illus- 
C EXHL 
A prof business for a 
y AGIC CLANTERNS for home amuse- 
Send stamp for 80- catalogue. cAL- 
ISTER, M’f'g. Optician, 4 fissau Street, N. ¥. 


FLORILINE—FOR THE TEETH & BREATH, 


Is:the best liquid dentifrice in the world ; thoroughly 
cleanses decayed teeth from all parasites orliving Sa) 
malcule,” leaving foo m pearly white, ae a de- 
lightfal fragrance h. The Fragrant Fiori- 
line removes inotantly all odors ‘arising’ from a foul 
— or tobacco smoke ; bein composed of 
oney, 
is perfectly 
by Henry C. Gattvr, Londop, England,—Sold by Drug- 
sts throughout the United Mates, at 50 cts. per bottle. 


VALUABLE DISCOVERY FOR. THE HAIR. 


2 yeas hair is turn! y or white, or falling off, nse 
* The Mexican mips ” for it will / vély re- 
Ronn in every or white hair to 


ts origi 
color, without leaving tl the ble ell of most 
“restorers.” It makes the serge mans wal beautiful, as, 
well as promoting the growth of the i 











where 't lands are not decayed. ° Ask your Druggist 
for “The 5 ek Hair Renewer,” p ra by Henry 
C, Gau.our, London, act Price ts. per bottle. 
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FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
§27~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 








Sand Pasce Li 
Hewes ws iar FC CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, B.Y. 





AND NOT 
WEAR OUT. 
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Dr. C. H. SHEARS'S 
BONFUME CIGARETTES. 
Sample Box, 15 cents. 
' Address B. POLLAK, a New York City, 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. | 


BITIONS. 
man with h emalt i 





gz 
and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it 
armiess and delicious as cream. . 
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“GO AS YOU PLEASE.” 
or we suppose, in ones for the Ass-tley Belt.) . 











| CUBEBS, 


“TB. “Wrsal’s Pred Cas an Cire 


tT. A SURE REMEDY: « . 
1For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, 


all Diseases of the 


Throat,. Hay-Fever, Foul 
‘Breath, &c: 


JAMES B. BORNER, = 
59 Maiden ‘Lane, Wew York, Uv. S$. As 





IN PRESS. _ 
“Out of the World,” Series No. 4 


“WHO WAS G2 


BEING 
A Trathfal. Te — Seventh 
Regiment in ‘the ory dur- 
ing the Railroad Strikes 
in July, 1877, 
REPRINTED PROM “THE WORLD.” 


3 Printing Press 


prensa sere 
ey er 
. SHAKESPEARPE’S . 
a ld Comedy ot ° 
‘Twelfth Night. 
Edited, with Notes, by Witt1am J. Rotre, A.M. 


Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 70 cents; Paper, 50 
cents. 








ad- 
areas — ' 





; ROLFE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS: _ 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Ceesar.—The 
Tempest. —Henry VIII.—Richard I1.—Mac- 

‘beth. A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.—Hen- 
ry V.—As‘You Like It. —Hamlet.—Muth 
Ado About Nothing.—Romeo and Juliet.— 
Othello. —Twelfth Night. —Goldsmith’s Select 
Poems.—Gray’s Select Poems. — 16mo, Cloth, 

- Tilustrated, 70 cents per volume; Paper, 50 

" cents per volume. 





Very valuable and convenient books, whether for 
a college class or private study. Ihave used them 
with my students, and I welcome every addition that 
is made to the series. They show care, research, and 

good judgment, and are fully up to the time in fichol- 
pars I fully agree with the opinion that experienced 
teachers have expressed of the excellence of these 
books.—Prof. F..J. Cut.p, Harvard University. 


—— 


Pyblished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tr” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 5 











“Is a composition of the'penedh ait chaibagtan? 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom..:, It cleanses,” 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 


‘Balsamic dentifrice: has a benedicial effect 
on the Teeth and-Gums. Impure 
Breath, cated ‘by: neglected: teeth; catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits; is notonly neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant;by the daily use of SOZO= 
‘DONT. | It is as. harmless as water, and-has 
‘been indorsed by the OA EE EES 
day... Sold by druggists... . t 





EW CHAPEL STYLES MASON & 

HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS ready 
this month, with important. improvements, Also 
new styles for private houses. These Organs a are of un- 
equalled excellence, having taken the Highest Award 
at EVERY WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EXHI- 
BITION FOR THIRTEEN YEARS, and being 





. the only ones. which have taken such 


at any. - “ Matchless,”, “ unrivalled.”—Franz Liszt. 
“ Musicians generally regard the Mason & Haun as 
unequalled by any others.”—Theo. Thomas. Prices: 
$54, $66, $78, $84, $99, aid upwards. Also 
rented until rent pays for'the"Organ = $5 per month 
for twelve months, or $6 75 per quarter for ten 
quarters, and upwards. ‘Catalogues with full particu- 
lars free, 
Tremont Street, Boston; 46 East 14th Street, New. 
York; 250 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
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a -MEISSONIER. 


exceptional 
artist. One of his fellow- 


rymen, in of him, says: “There is 
ire a curious Charm in studying, a delicate 


Y pleasure in bringing to light, the secrets 
and real pear, an the lneatons of thie re 


kable artist, who succeeds , when 
the great majority succeed only by fortune. 
Moreover, and beyond any doubt, a profound and 


scrupulous analysis of his talent would carry with 
it a useful lesson.” ats 

Merssontee is perhaps the most conscientious 
painter of our modern school. Few’ have ever 
loved art and followed it with more ardor toward 
material perfection and moral truth. Induced by 
natural preference to give study to isolated 
figures, he succeeds marvellously in placing upon 


‘does the eye pass to the other —— of the pic- 
ture. By this characteristic, Metssonter at once 


genre painters, who ate apttooccupy = —- -—~- 


themselves with accessories, to 
detriment of their main theme. 
Mrrsson1ER owes nothing to the in- 


at Lyons in 1811, and member of a 
family in straitened means, he was 
compelled in his youth to struggle 
with the most severe difficulties. 
About 1830 pinnate fain to 
study painting, having a taste 
for sand ie rayon ghee man 
new and origi con t 
from the pictures with Chich he kad 
made acquaintance in his native city. 
In order to live, it is said that he 
executed, in company with Davusieny, 
pictures for which he was paid at so 
much the square meter. These, how- 
ever, were for exportation, and not 
intended to bear comparison with 
the great works of art that abound 
in the French capital. Tony Jowan- 
xot, whom he visited one day, was 
struck with the peculiarities of his 
method in painting, and encouraged 
him to persevere in his studies. Fi- 
nally, Léon Coanret admitted him 
among the number of his yw and 
Merssonrer made, under the instruc- 
tion of this master, exceedingly rap- 
id progress. Endowed with a pecul- 
iar talent, he adopted an unusual 
method. : 
MEIssoniER’s plan was to produce 
pictures of very small dimensions, 
recalling, by the correctness of the 
figures, the fineness and delicacy of 
touch, the precision of details, and 
the extraordinary care in execution, 
the works of Terpure, VAN Osrape, 
and of Mreris. After having pro- 
duced several pictures, among oth- 
ers “The Little Halberdier,” he ex- 
hibited his works publicly, sending 
to the Parisian Salon in 1886 “ The 
Chess-Player” and “ The Little Mes- 
senger.” These immediately attract- 
ed the attention: of the critics, and 
laid the foundation of a great repu- 
tation. From this time until 1855, 
when he is said to have attained the 
height of his fame, his talent did not 
cease to develop. Even the acquire- 
ment of fortune and celebrity did not 
prevent Meissonter from giving to 
his microscopic works the same cate 
and the same exquisite finish that 
formed the distinguishing features 
of his earlier productions. It is said 
of him that “he knows how to por- 
tray figures and faces with such fidel- 
ity that one seems to hear what the 
personages are saying. One divines 
their characters, their , thei 
manners, their eccentricities ; 0: 





their 
n me is ready to be- 
lieve that one has lived with them.” Ee. 
Trtorare Ga one of Mrissonier’s most 
admiring bat at the same time just and discrim- 
Mating critics, says of him : “ Mgrssonrer may be 
named in his own line after Ivares, DeLacrorx, 
and Decames, He has his originality and his se- 
cret; that which he has wished to do, he has 
done completely. He possesses the serious qual- 
ites of a true painter—the color, the fineness of 
touch, and the perfection of rendering. All takes 
& value under his pencil, and becomes animated 
with that mysterious art-life which expresses it- 
self as well in a counter-bass, a bottle, a chair, as 
choos aa =o : How well he knows how to 
e desk, the tabouret, the piece of music, 

the book, the table, poet to the figure which 
'e Tepresents! What a harmony between the 
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its are not these light faults compensated! Wha 
perfect caré, what a fastidious conscience, whet 
incessant work! When a picture comes from 
‘the hands of Mrrssonter, one may be sure that 
he has done his best, and can accomplish no 
more. In fact, the work can always defy the eye- 
glass of the most critical amateur, and take its 
place tranquilly on the wall between the most 
rare and precious productions of the masters.” 
An ai to give anything like a list or de- 
seription of 1ék’s paintings would require 
far too much space, as he is a most industrious 
worker, and has produced a large number of éx- 
quisite pictures. The subjects are varied, and 
range from gay to grave, and even religious. His 
military pictures are perhaps the rarest achieve- 
ments of his genius. Our readers will remember 
the famous work for which Mr. A. T. Srewarr, 
shortly before his death, paid the immense sum 
of $60,000. It was called by the artist “ 1807,” 
and has been frequently spoken of as “ A Charge 
of Cuirassiers”—a very inappropriate and incor- 
rect title. In reality the painting is the result 
of the imbittered feelings of the great French 
artist, imprisoned in his atelier during the siege 
of Paris, and the title he gave it was expressive 
of his anger and emotion against the Germans. 
The history of this remarkable work from the 
time of its first conception is exceedingly inter- 
esting. In the early part of 1870 Merssonier 
bethought himself of recalling to Europe, through 
the magic of his art, the era of 1807, when the 





French had triumphed with splendid victories 
over the German hosts. Cqnscious of his ability 
in a certain line, and his weakness in another, 
he did not attempt a battle piece, but at the same 
time chose a subject which should recall a mo- 
ment of bitter military humiliation to the Ger- 
mans, This was connected with the battle of Fried- 
land, the ‘painting depicting the enthusiasm of 
the French cuirassiers when, at the review that 
took place the day after the conflict, they gallop- 
ed past the Emperor and his brilliant staff. Pa- 
triotism inspired Metssonter with the determina- 
tion to make this his greatest picture, and the 
canvas he chose was eight feet long by five wide. 
The enthusiasm with which he worked, combined 
with the marvellous dexterity of his hand, gave 
such promise of singular excellence to the pre- 
liminary sketch that the picture was already a 
subject of conversation in artistic circles before 


- the first line was drawn. At this time there was 


detained in Paris by the siege Sir Ricuarp Wat- 
Lac, of England, a well-known connoisseur in 
art. This nobleman became one of the most en- 
thusiastic admirers of the picture, which as yet 
was nothing more than a rough sketch. He ask- 
ed Metssonter his price, and the artist demanded 
200,000 francs in gold, or about $40,000, one- 
half of which was to be paid down in advance. 
The terms were accepted, the money was paid, 


- and Mrtssonter to paint. Those who had 
ferry Ba. 


the picture in its immatu- 
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rity were charmed, and did not: hesitate to pro- 
nounce it the crowning work of the artist’s life. 
In the sixth year it was completed; and Mxts- 
sonrer, feeling that he had far excelled what he 
roposed to do when he made the bargain with 
ir Richarp Wat.ace, wrote to him ,that he 
thought he ought to receive another hundred 
thousand francs. This the nobleman refused to 
give, and when. Metssonisr insisted, he resigned 
thé picture, which was at once sold to Mr. Srew- 
art. There was some feeling in England about 
the matter ; but the blame, if there be any, must 
rest upon Merssonter, and can not in any way be 
thrown upon the American merchant. 
Metssonter’s genius for reproducing likenesses 
is by no means the least part of his endowments 
as an artist. The fact of his study for the great 
work which has the French statesman and hero 
Turers for a subject having been made after the 
death of the latter ia no way interferes with the 
perfection of the portrait. . This work is said to 
have been the cause of a difficulty between Mrrs- 
sonreR and his famous pupil Diérarte. Visert 
conceived the idea of painting an apotheosis of 
Turers for the recent Exposition. As there are 
many bodies of soldiers, great squadrons moving 


hither and thither in the various episodes of this © 


remarkable apotheosis, Visert asked his friend 
Déraitie-to paint the picture with him, for Dé- 
TAILLE is, as every one knows, especially capable 
in all military subjects. So Dérautte and Visert 
worked weeks and weeks together over the study. 





the background extended the shady grounds. At 
the end of the walk we saw a horse mounted by 
@ trooper in full uniform, with steel cuirass and 
helmet, posing for the artist. Two mén were 
busily occupied in keeping the flies off the horse's 
legs, so that he should not stamp or stir. Then 
we saw the easel, and behind it the little great 
painter, who presented a droil aspect. Behind 
him again stood a tall young. man, and the dis- 
proportion between them was so great that Mers- 
sonrer looked as if he were sitting down. Mets- 


‘SONIER is quite under size. You can see an ex- 


cellent portrait of him in Dératie’s fine picture 
‘Le Regiment qui passe,’ at the Corcoran Gal- 
lery at Washin; short, stout man, with 
long beard, hat on, hands in his pockets, crooked 
legs with knock-knees—in the right-hand corner 
of the picture. 

“On the day I saw him he had on his atelier 
costume; a brown velveteen coat, light riding 
breeches, cavalry boots, and a broad-brimmed felt 
hat. It is impossible to describe the droll effect 
of those funny little crooked legs, with the wee 
little cavalry boots. How straight he stood! 
Almost on tiptoe! And how important he look- 
ed! He is proud of his crooked legs, for he 
thinks they look like those of a cavalry officer, 
and he has brought himself, by dint of painting 
so many military pictures, so many reviews, cav- 
alry charges, and great army spectacles, to believe 
that he isa second Napotzon. There are some 
wonderfully clever caricatures of Meissonier 

dressed up as the First Emperor, by 











When the whole subject was in, Dérattie told 
Visert that he wished to ask his master Mrts- 
SONIER to come and look at it before going fur- 
ther. But when Dé&rarLLe went to MEISSONIER, 
he found the droll little master in a high and 
vaulting rage. He accused Dérartte of ingrati- 
tude; claimed as his sole right the painting of 
the apotheosis of M. Taters ; Madame Turers had 
sent for him to take the study after death of the 
great French statesman ; Dérarxe ought to know 
that he (Mxtssonrer) intended to paint an impor- 
tant picture on the subject, etc. Bref, as the 
French say, Metssonter stormed to such a degree 
-that DérarLie, who is one of the most gentleman- 
like, charming young men, refused to go on with 
the picture with Vipert, and the peppery little 
Metssonrer was then appeased. 
In personal appearance Messonrer is a small 
but exceedingly eager and animated old gentle- 
man of sixty-eight, with numberless eccentricities 
of dress and manner. The following interesting 
paragraph in regard to the great artist’s costume 
and habits of work we quote from a letter writ- 
ten by Miss Anne Brewsrer to the Philadelphia 
Bulletin ; “ When we reached Poissy we walked 
to the house of Merssonter. The servant at the 
garden gate told us we would; find the master 
down: in the garden at work: We entered a 
pacious but simple garden, and walked under 
vine arbors some distance. On the left we saw 








the artist’s fine stables and harness-rooms; in 





Zamacots, in Mr. Wittiam Stewart's 
delightful collection of MS. letters 
written by celebrated artists to him 
—Mr. Srewarrt, of Paris, I mean, 
originally our townsman, whose pri- 
vate gallery is one of the many great 
attractions to an art tourist in Paris. 
When Forruny was painting the 
‘Cavalry Officer’ for Mr. Stewart, 
he was wishing for a model. Meis- 
SONIER, who was fond of the gifted 
young Spanish artist, said, good-hu- 
moredly, “Come out to Poissy some 
day. Ill pose for you; my legs will 
be just your affair.’ 

“Fortuny went, and thus there is 
another portrait, by a great artist, 
of the funny little man; but he is 
represented as much taller than he is 
in life, in Forruny’s picture. MErs- 
SONIER has now a long gray beard 
and whiskers. His pose is to be a 
fierce, cold, cruel military autocrat ; 
but as he has very soft mild eyes, 
and a face that ought to be bon en- 
fant, this assumption of military 

auteur is amusing. There is some- 
thing very malin, it is true, in his 
eyes, but it is that méchanceté of un 
enfant gate. 

“After receiving us, and regret- 
ting that most of his works were in 
his Paris house on the Boulevard 
Malesherbes, he asked the tall, pleas- 
ant-looking young gentlemen stand- 
ing behind him to take us into the 
garden atelier, saying, ‘Il y a peu de 
choses ;’ then resumed his painting, 
with an apology, saying he did not 
wish to lose the light. As my com 
panions entered the studio, I remain- 
ed outside an instant or two to look 
at the droll little great man at his 
work. His back was toward me, and 
I was two or three feet from him, so 
he was quite unconscious of my sur- 
vey. It seemed strange to see so 
truly a great artist such a poseur. 
His attitude, his costume, the im- 
| raense hat, the funny little crooked 
| legs, the comical wee cavalry boots 
| with high heels, were intensely ludi- 
| crous. He painted away with a will, 

as if he had forgotten our existence, 

and as if he were directing a vast 
army.” 

Besides the medals that he has 
received at various exhibitions at 
the Salon and elsewhere, MeIssonrER 
obtained in 1845 the cross of a Chev- 
alier of the Legion of Honor, a grand 
medal at the Exposition Universelle 
of 1856, the cross of Officer in 1856, 
and that of Commander in 1867. 
Metssonter, it would appear, is also 

@ patriot as well as a great artist. After the rev- 
olution of the 4th of September, 1870, he solicited 
a position as Préfet of the Government of De- 
fense. Elected member of the Committee on 
Painting for the Salon of 1870, he pronounced 
with singular severity against the pictures pre- 
sented by M. Courset, who had been condemned 
by.the council of war to six months’ in:prison. 
ment as a member of. the Commune. 
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An Xupl of Mount Desert. 





CHAPTER I. 


Ir was at one of the “ Patriarchs’” balls_at 
Delmonico’s, two seasons ago, that Erskine first 
saw the woman destined to reiga upon the empty 
throne of his affections. 

He had been poor, proud, and studious during 


‘many years of his college life and subsequent 


career at the New York bar, had abjured. socie- 
ty as far too expensive a luxury, and with the ex- 
ception of dining occasionally with two or three 
warm friends, who would not take “no” for an 
answer, went nowhere. 
The windfall of an unexpected inheritance, 
to a summer run over the Eur con- 
tinent, where he fell into the hands of Pratt 
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(Polly Pratt, I am ashamed to say, she is com- 
monly called by her followers), extracted him 
from his seclusion as cleanly as a nut kernel 
from its shell. Mrs. Pratt has a way with her 
that no one can resist, and the two or three fash- 
ionable New York girls in her train fell upon this 
“new” man with the rapture that inspired Colum- 
bus when he first saw the coast-line of the New 
World detached from the waste of waters. Ers- 
kine’ was whizzed through Switzerland and Ger- 
many with lightning speed, and taken to see the 
midnight sun in company with all these gay, gos- 
siping people, who flattered him so delicately, that, 
only in the most imperceptible way, he awoke one 
morning to find himself a desirable, fresh from 
the mint, and ready to put into immediate circu- 
lation in the society of the great Western metrop- 
olis. 

When they all met again, in December, in New 
York, Erskine was more and more filled with sur- 
prise that he had not long ago found out how 
very nice it is to dine, day after day, with charm- 
ing, well-bred people, in houses that are a dream 
of decorative art; to drop in at one or two clubs, 
and chat with fellows who are ever ready to “ put 
you up to anything ;” to ride up the Avenue and 
through the Park, past long lines of elegant 
equipages, whence gay nods and wooing smiles 
are bestowed in quick succession. 

To blasées women and responsive girls this 
man was a Heaven-send, with his erect figure, his 
warm coloring, his clear eye, his look of active 
manhood and strong intelligence. Then, too, 
while conscious of his success, he had the rare 
grace to be modest in his hour of triumph. As 
yet the insufferable airs of some young Knicker- 
bockers had not invaded him. Perhaps it was a 
relic of barbarism that made him laugh natural- 
ly, walk with a spring in his step, treat women 
with an old-fashioned chivalrous courtesy, and 
deal with young girls in thought and speech as 
with a sister. 

Not one of all these brilliant women of the 
world whom he had met had as yet had power to 
quicken his pulses, until one evening, at the Feb- 
ruary ball I speak of, he saw Rosalie Gray leave 
her seat upon the dais, where she was languidly 
talking to an effusive old dowager, and laying her 
hand upon some man’s coat sleeve with the cold- 
est touch imaginable, go out to join the dance. 
She had refused to dance in the cotillion, and it 
was apparently to supplant one reign of boredom 
by another that she made this move. 

Erskiné stood gazing after her divine form, 
draped in white, with a glitter like that of the 

‘snow in moonlight, her marble bust rising and 
falling tranquilly under a circlet of diamonds, her 
proud head undecked, save by a few jewelled 
stars. He was quite too recent a recruit to the 
privileged ranks of the Patriarchs to know that 
she was the best-dressed woman in the room. It 
was left to little Watson Webster at his elbow to 
appraise her gown, to affix the great maker’s 
name, to reckon up the value of her gems, to 
speculate as to who had sent her the two bou- 
quets she carried—one of royal red Jacqueminot 

_ roses, the other of 

“ naiad-like lilies of the vale, 
Whom youth makes so fair and passion so pale, 


That the light of their tremulous bells is seen 
Throvgh their pavilions of tender green.” 


Erskine saw her lend herself haughtily to the 
arm ef her danseur, and melt away into the 
throng, with an insane jealousy of the puppy 
who dared invade this goddess by a touch. Ea- 
gerly did his eyes follow her perfect grace, and 
all the while Watson Webster continued to bab- 
ble in his ear unweariedly. 

Watson is the most industrious of quidnunes, 
and a more useful small personage to society it 
would be difficult to find. He is kind and gra- 
cious te all the débutantes, and hand in gloye with 
all the dowagers. He fancies that half of them 
are secretly in love with him, but, like Mr. Sne- 
vellicci, he is catholic in his admirations, and 
says; “I love ’em, every one.” While Watson 
stands, with his little cock-sparrow air and his 
eyeglass, talking of fifty things, poor moon-struck 
Erskine, losing sight of his beauty as she passes 
out under the soft pink-shaded lamps into an- 
other room, turns upon him with a gasp. 

““Who is she?” he asks, as if there was but 
one “ divinest she” in all this throng. 

“Ob, really, now, my dear fellow!” remon- 
strates Mr. Webster, with a puzzled air; and 
when Erskine makes him understand, he speaks 
relentingly. ‘Oh, that, indeed! Well, I'm not 
surprised, as you are just beginning among us, 
and she keeps to herself awfully. That’s Mrs. 
Gaspar Gray, a widow, who has been in Europe, 
mending her broken heart, as we Americans al- 
ways do, for several years. People are making 
no end of fuss over her this season, but some- 
how-or other I don’t seem to get on with her. 
That grand sort of creature is all very well, you 
know, but to my taste a woman should be ‘sim- 
patica ;’ that’s it—‘ simpatica,’ you know.” 

Watson was quite delighted with himself for 
— so elegant a phrase, and went on cheer- 
fully: 

“She made an immense success in London last 
spring, and at Newport this summer, when she 
came back. She has a beautiful house in —— 
Street, but don’t take the trouble to entertain 
much. Now dinners, for instance. A widow 
ought, in my opinion, to lay herself out on din- 
ners. It is her mission in life, according to my 
idea. As far as you are concerned, I don’t see 
how you are to get the entrée there, because, for 
one thing, you are handicapped by that Pratt set. 
Mrs. Gaspar Gray sits on that kind of thing aw- 
fully. I advise you to be very careful, my dear 
fellow, about that kind of thing. You can’t be 
too particular to know just the right sort of peo- 
ple at the start, and stick to them.” 

Little Watson was so plaintive in his admoni- 
tions that Erskine laughed outright. To him the 
spectacle of these society men, so decorous, so 
languid, so anxious to step neither to the right 








nor to the left of the chalk line described for the 
division of their “set” from the next, so terribly 
in earnest about it all, was infinitely diverting. 

When he made his way into the supper-room, 
it was to be hailed by Mrs. Pratt, who, in a gown 
all pink and blue, with roses, like a Dresden Sige 
rine, had taken possession of a table in compa- 
ny with two or three fast girls and men. This 
little lady is in her element when reigning over a 
supper table at a ball. She has a talent for ven- 
turing to the verge and not falling over that is 
quite unparalleled, but being well-born, rich, and 
supplied with a most complaisant husband, is in 
the front rank of good society. With Erskine 
she had always been endlessly good-natured, sis- 
terly, and on her guard. To-night he felt as if 
he hardly knew her for the.same woman. She 
drew aside her gauzy clouds of blue and rose- 
color, calling him to sit by her; she had a bottle 
of Champagne in her hand, and filled from it a 
goblet, which she held to Erskine’s lips, and a 
fire of raillery arose from all the gay party, which, 
so far from exhilarating him, excited the pro- 
foundest gloom. 

At the very moment when he was thus coldly 
captive, Mrs. Gaspar Gray, with a distinguished- 
looking gray-haired gentleman for her cavalier, 
than whom there is no one more honored in the 
community, whose word is law in all matters of 
social observance, passed them by. Her dress 
brushed Erskine, and a floating fringe caught 
and was fixed upon the button of his coat. He 
sprang to his feet and endeavored to aid her in 
withdrawing it; Mrs. Pratt also, transformed into 
a busy ingenuous fairy, proffering her services. 
It was curious to note the look upon Rosalie 
Gray’s face as she calmly repelled the advances 
of Mrs. Pratt’s coterie. Had they been disem- 
bodied spirits, she could not have looked through 
them more completely. - But when the link bind- 
ing her to Erskine refused to break, and some 
one was searching for a penknife to cut the Gor- 
dian knot, the horror of a scene, and in such 
company, overcame Mrs. Gray so far as to bring 
a flush to her features, like the rosy sunrise on 
Mont Blanc. Erskine could hardly tell whether 
she even noticed him, as she stood there erect, 
with her proudly poised head and delicately curved ' 
nostrils, impatient to be gone. For one moment 
their eyes met, as he bowed low, and she swept 
away. 

For the rest of the ‘evening Erskine was on 
thorns. He watched her surrounded by men, 
and with resentment observed that she danced 
twice again—once with the Vicomte de Marsac, a 
Frenchman of distinction on his American trav- 
els; once with Mr. Vernon; a statuesque crea- 
ture contributed to the evening’s entertainment 
by her Majesty’s legation at Washington, which 
was supposed to claim the right to his valua- 
ble services at other times. 

In vain did Mrs. Pratt resume her winning 
courtesies. Erskine felt unconquerably oppress- 
ed by her, and by everything. He haunted the 
corridor, and when a tall figure draped in a 
white and gold wrap went down the stairs, again 
attended by the gentleman who took her to the 
supper-room, Erskine, with Ulster on and hat in 
hand, found his way to the lower landing. Fate 
favored him, for justas Mr. A——, whom he 
knew, reached the last step, he slipped, and twist- 
ed his foot, making it necessary at least to be 
assisted to a seat. Erskine’s offer of service to 
him was courteously declined, but as the door 
opened and “ Mrs. Gaspar Gray’s carriage,” was 
loudly announced, her footman appearing outside, 
Mr. A said, hurriedly, 

“Put Mrs. Gray in the carriage for me, Ers- 
kine, will you? I shall be all right in ten min- 
utes, I assure you, Mrs. Gray. A thousand thanks 
for your solicitude. Oh! I beg your pardon. 
May I introduce to you my friend Mr. Erskine— 
Mrs. Gaspar Gray ?” 

It was done: for a moment her gloved fingers 
touched his hand. She entered her carriage, the 
footman closed the door; there was a cool con- 
ventional murmur of “thanks” bestowed. upon 
poor Erskine, with hardly a glance toward him, 
as the little brougham, crowded in the line, drove 
off rapidly, leaving him with the vision of a clear- 
cut face looking out of the white and gold dra- 
peries, and a waft of odor from the roses and 
lilies in her hand that will haunt him all his 
life. 





And then, as it often happens we meet people 
once whom we have never seen before, and go on 
meeting them pertinaciously, Erskine encounter- 
ed Rosalie Gray within two days after that. He 
was behind time at a large dinner party, and 
reached the drawing-room only to be assigned to 
a pretty young girl of the period, so confident of 
her own powers, and so full of easy talk, that 
during two hours he abandoned the thought of 
any possible exertion other than that necessary 
to the consideration of Mrs. Lyle’s perfect 
menu. 

“This has been such a gay season, you can’t 
think,” Miss Amy North was saying in his ear, 
while addicting herself with the frank gourman- 
dise of girlhood to a bouchée a la reine, “ this is 
my tenth large dinner, and I have been to four- 
teen lunches already. I can’t count the dances 
and little things, and as to afternoon teas, they 
are a nuisance; don’t you think so? I never saw 
you at an afternoon tea, by-the-way. I think 
they are just a sort of an apology for people who 
don’t know how to entertain, getting Robinson to 
send cards to everybody they know, giving them 
bread and milk all around, and then patting them 
on the head, and telling them to run home early 
and go to bed, like good children.” 


“A sort of a curfew bell for society ?” Erskine ' 


said, laughing at her strictures. “I don’t see 
how you accomplish anything else but winging 
your way from one flower to another in such a 
life as this.” 

“Ob, I haven’t told you half,” said Miss Amy, 
with disdain, ‘Why, all the girls in my set do 





a great deal more than that. We have a Shaks- 
peare class, and a German class, and a literature 
class, Then we go to draw at the Art League, 
and to do crewel-work at the Decorative Art So- 
ciety. Then we must go to tliat dear Theodore 
Thomas’s concerts, you know, and I have: my 
i twice a week with Herr Bayreuth. What 
with the theatre now and then—it’s so nice to go 
to Wallack’s, and there is always something melo- 
dramatic for you to ery over (if you can, but I 
can’t) at the Union Square—and lots of other 
things, one’s time is pretty well taken up.” 

«How much I should value that portion of it 
you are bestowing now upon me!” 

“Oh, I like to talk to you,” was the consoling 
rejoinder. “The truth is, my brother-in-law, 
Frank Thornton, and Gracie (that’s his wife, my 
sister, you know) had made such a swan of you, 
before I ever met you, that I was rather inclined 
to think you horrid. You know how you feel 
about those people in Sunday-school books who 
love to take their medicine, and want to die early, 
and all that sort of thing? I had a kind of an 
ides, that you would be like that, but it was quite 
different. Gracie says when you come to see us 
she always feels as if somebody had opened a 
door in a very hot room. Filet? No, thanks, 
and no Champagne. It is my principle always 
to skip here till we come to the salad at @ dinner. 
That and an ice pudding are like oases in the 
desert of Sahara. Do you know I am seriously 
thinking of retiring from the world after this 
year? One likes to try everything, of course, but 
one or two seasons will be enough for me. I 
cay stand the girls, and some of the men; but I 
have no patience with the older women—the mar- 
ried ones; they take everything away from us in 
New York society.” : 

“There is a remedy that I observe most of you 
young ladies fly to,” Erskine said, with a smile. 

“Well, but if I loved anybody, as Grace loves 
Frank, for example,” said Amy, with a look like 
Una’s in her face, “I would want to stay with 
him, and read, and go to balls together, and come 
away early,as they do. But these women who 
are rather old—at least I think so—who go 
around to public places with silly little boys— 
keeping Kindergarten, we girls call it. Look at 
Mrs. Pratt. Almost. any man is game for her, 
and you see her with everybody in turn. There 
is one woman in town whom I admire more than 
anybody else, and there she is, at the very end 
of the table, next to Mr. Lyle. You can’t see her 
for those wax lights. Lean this way a moment. 
Isn’t she a love ?—Mrs. Gaspar Gray.” 

Far up the glittering vista of lights and glass 
and porcelain, over a bed of Maréchal Neil roses, 
Erskine saw her beautiful high-bred face, wear- 
ing a little wearied air, that charmed and excited 
him at once. His heart beat high with the antici- 
pation of meeting her again. 

“Why, what is the matter?” said the quick- 
sighted Miss Amy. “You look wonderfully 
bright. One would think that you belong to 
Mrs. Gray’s cordon of unrequited lovers.” 

“T have never spoken to her in my life,” he 
said, gayly. “May I not worship from afar? 
The ladies are going, I see. Au revoir, then, in 
the drawing-room.” 

The long train of beautiful women passed out. 
When the men rejoined them, the large room, 
sparkling with the subdued light of many can- 
dies, set upon mantel-shelf and brackets every- 
where, and in sconces of old English brass high 
up on walls hung in the half-tints of color that 
artists love, displayed more than one group of 


beauties a man might cheerfully delay to look ' 


upon. Erskine had eyes but for one. Against 
a portigre of Oriental stuff of some deep blue, 
like the plum before a touch has brushed away 
its silvery bloom, sat Rosalie Gray. Her dress 
was of a pale yellow brocade, the front of palest 
blue. Round her throat was a riviére of dia- 
monds, and at her breast a great cluster of early 
jonquils nestled in the folds of some rare old 
Venice point. Her hand trifled with a pale blue 
fan, with carved sticks of yellow ivory. She was 


in conversation with Mrs. Lyle, but arose as the. 


gentlemen came in, and making her adieus, quick- 
ly disappeared. 

“ Another engagement,” the hostess said, when 
some one asked the reason why. 

' “That is the penalty of wooing a bright par- 
ticular star,” was the laughing rejoinder. “ No- 
body is so much in demand as Mrs. Gray.” 

Bitterly disappointed, Erskine sought the street. 
It was drizzling gently as he walked down the 
Avenue to his club, but he did not know it until, 
upon going into the smoking-room, some ac- 
quaintance suggested to him that he had better 
go home to change his clothes. 

Something possessed him next day to go to a 
famous florist and wreck himself upon an order 
for roses—rare, princely roses, laid layer upon 
layer in beds of maiden-hair fern. These were 
sent anonymously to her address, and for weeks 
the offering was repeated, until the florist and 
his young man began to look upon this reckless 
youth with the favor only bestowed upon male 
customers either just before or for a short time 
after their entrance into the holy estate of mat- 
rimony. 

He saw her in her brougham in the Park; on 
horseback sometimes, followed by her groom ; at 
the opera, where from a distant doorway he gazed 
at her profile against the crimson lining of her 
box, fancied that he saw his flowers in her hand, 
and noted with exultation that among all the vis- 
itors succeeding each other in the vacant chairs 
behind her, there was not.one to whom she gave 
a shade of preference above the rest. 

At last, one morning. when he was coming out 
of the Brunswick, a lady walking with a firm 
light tread crossed his path. She looked up, 
and for the first time since their casual introduc- 
tion met his open gaze. Alas for Erskine and 
all his wasted hopes and roses! Mrs. Gaspar 
Gray looked at him without a shadow of recogni- 
tion in her glorious eyes. He might have been 





the jaunty porter of the Hotel Brunswick, 4 
ing near, for all interest she voucheafed. 


“Tt is over,” Erskine said, between his tect); 
striding away over Madison ; 





CHAPTER II. 


Erskine found them fanning themselves in the 
half-light of a parlor open on all sides to what 
stirring of the air it was possible to trap under 
the semblance of a breeze. An exhausted voice 
came to him in greeting from a gilt wicker chair, 
and he felt his way to a small jewel-laden hand, 
though not without becoming entangled in a bil. 
lowy mass of lawn and lace that lay across the 
India matting. 3 
“T am as glad to see you as I can be of any- 
thing in this weather,” Mrs. Thornton said. 
“Pray sit here between the windows, and have 
a fan. Frank dear, are you quite sure that you 
have opened everything, and will you please take 
away these flowers from my side?” 

“*T hate these roses’ feverish blood,’” quoted 


obedient Frank, as he bore away the vase whose 


was filling all the air. “ Erskine, we 
have just arrived at that period of matrimonial de- 
bate when we welcome an outsider. My wife is 
becoming a little plaintive, and I a little argument- 
ative. Amy, who has no fancy for this atmosphere 
of domestic gloom, has retired up stairs, I believe, 
to read some book upon arctic explorations, which 
she finds a solace on a day like this. The point 
at issue is, What shall we do to get out of town, 
and where shall we go? Here am I, with a nurs- 
ery full of whooping-cough and incipient tecth, 
which very naturally militates against a warm 
reception for us anywhere ; a charming sister-in- 
law, who must have the usual diversion of woman 
in her hours of ease; an adorably patient wife, 
who has submitted to the untold sacrifice of stay- 
ing in town until nearly the end of June.” 

“We are growing positively cross under the 
protracted indecision,” Mrs. Thornton said. “We 
talk of a dozen plans, and never can agree on one 
for five minutes at a time. I am afraid”—this 
was ventured soothingly—‘“ Frank rather dreads 
a long journey anywhere just now.” 

“Rather,” said Frank, grimly. “‘ Juvenile de- 
mands for paternal ministrations, however sweet 
in the sacred seclusion of one’s own nursery, do 
not, as a rule, excite either pride or joy in the 
bosom of a man who must promenade forever 
back and forth through a railway car, with silver 
cups of water and sandwiches, during all the 
thousand hours of a slowly waning midsummer 
day. But here comes Amy to lend her voice. 
Can you discover, Mr. Erskine, Amy, in this un- 
certain light ?” 

Erskine advanced to meet the slight, erect fig- 
ure, to be weleomed in her somewhat high-pitched 
but clear and pleasant voice. 

“T am not quite sure, Frank dear, that I mean 

to be altogether civil to Mr. Erskine, after the 
evening last winter when I talked at him, from 
the oysters to the coffee, at Mrs. Lyle’s dinner, 
and he basely took himself off without even bid- 
ding me -night.” 
- Erskine remembered this occasion well enough 
to feel a sharp pang at having it recalled. He 
threw himself upon the young lady’s mercy, and 
was sufficiently forgiven to have her take a seat 
near him by the window, where the light from a 
street lamp streamed across her cool pink muslin 
gown, her bare round arms, with elbow sleeves, 
and her prim little white lace fichu with the pink 
rose and knots of black velvet. 

“ All will be forgiven and forgotten,” said Miss 
Amy, “if you will only help me to coax or coerce 
this wretched Frank and Gracie into submission 
to my will. Give ear unto me, O ye people, 
while I test my eloquence! Imagine, then, be- 
ing perched on the deck of a poe 2 that skims 
like a sea-gull over lovely little crested waves 
along the coast of Maine. Every now and then 
a dash of salt spray flies up on your feet and 
petticoats—” 

“T can’t imagine it, Amy,” said Frank. 

(“ Don’t, Frank, for I am going to be really im- 
pressive.) —but you don’t mind it a bit, for there 
is the most agreeable man conceivable, generally 
from Boston—” 

“Thanks,” said both of the gentlemen from 
New York. 

“at your feet, quoting Tennyson’s ‘ Voy- 
age as he gazes up at you. The yacht speeds 
gloriously on her way before a stiff breeze through 
a region of sea and mountain, crag and pebbly 
beach. All the crimps come out of your hair; 
anchovy sandwiches and claret-cup are passe 
about; everything is delightful—when suddenly 
the jib-boom, or whatever the nasty thing is, 
comes sweeping round, and everybody has to get 
up and change places, and ten to one another 
gitl gets your man.” 

“You are becoming too personal, Amy, to ac- 
complish your point,” her sister said, while they 
all laughed at her nonsense. 
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Somerset,’ she remarked, with wi 

Somettem as knows me well calle me 
The talk, turned into this channel, went on un- 

til town, its the side-walks where hot, 

went wandering by, and 
children 


cg. 


"the scene of a theatre, to be replaced by country 
visions cool and beautiful, where 
“ hear and see the far-off sparkling brine— 
Soe to heat were sweet, 
pine.” 


I have hit it ly. And to put it out of the 
power of any one to misinterpret me, or to tell 
me afterward that I never can make myself clear- 
ly understood—” 
“ «That I never did,” said his wife, with fervor. 
«“__] hereby pledge myself to conduct you all, 
after a method of my own, as far as Boston. 
Only I stipulate that no questions be asked ; 


that we start this day week ; that we don’t go a. 


step unless Erskine be of the Party that I am 
for once captain of my crew, with undisputed 
powers. You consent, Grace, Amy, and Erskine ? 
Then let us ring for Apollinaris water, and hur- 
rah for the Thornton family en voyage /” 


{ro BE CONTINUED.) 





1 KEEP THE OLD WATCH GOING. 


I nave got a brand-new golden wa‘ 
With a beautiful pearl set in it: 

From the spring’s first blow till the fall of the snow 
It keeps the time to a minute. 

I have it set down in my will to my boy, 
And I hope when I’m gone he'll wear it: 

*Twas a present to me from over the sea, 
And I love the hand that bare it: 

But my father gave me one long ago, 
When I was a lad yet growing ; 

liow can I part with a thing near my heart? 
So I keep the old watch going. 


You will find but right little gold in that, 

And no pearl its face adorning ; 
- But I thought it grand when I took it in hand 

On my thirteenth birthday morning. 

And my mother fastened a chain to its ring, 
And my sister added a locket ; 

And I never felt since so much like a prince 
As when first it went into my pocket. 

My parents are dead, and my sister sank 
Where the Indian waves are flowing ; 

But the light of the past shall shine on to the last, 
So I keep the old watch going. 


lt is strange what oddities sometimes wake 
Good thoughts that have long lain sleeping ; 

For the great blows fall, and scarce move us at all, 
But the little things set us weeping. 

I'm afraid that my life has not been what it should, 
And habit’s a terrible fetter : 

But my pulse beats quick when I list to that tick, 
And I earnestly wish to be better. 

O I think that I see new hopes for me, 
And a brighter prospect glowing: . 

Though my heart be chill, ’twould be colder still 
If my boyhood’s watch stopped going. 





WILLIAM BLACK, THE NOVELIST. 


An interesting sketch of Mr. William Black, 
the distinguished writer, whose charming stories 
have been so widely read on both sides. of the 
Atlantic, is given in the September number of 
the University Magazine. of our readers 
who have enjoyed the Princess of Thule, Three 
Feathers, Mi Violet, Mc of Dare, and 
White Wings (the last-named recently begun in 
Harper's Magazine), will read with pleasure the 
extracts given below. 

The English reviewer says: Mr. William Black 
is so well known to readers of, light literature 
that it is unnecessary to describe him as a favor- 


ite novelist, although no li writer better fills 


that particular description. ere may be great- 
er novelists, but Mr. Black is essentially a favor- 
ite with the public. In A yore ord of Heth he 
struck a delicate yet quite intelligiblé chord of 
pathos, and won his position. Everybody knows 
that touching, dainty romance ; it has moved in- 
numerable hearts, and made people laugh and 
cry who would hardly like to confess that a novel 


could so affect them, Published anonymously 


in 1871, the book had reached its eleventh edi- 
tion in the following year. It was the first of 
Mr. Black’s books that won such exceptional 
Success ; and it certainly would seem that that 
strange creature, the British public, has good 
taste, for none of Mr. Black’s previous works are 
quite so charming as this one, which brought 
him his great popularity. It is one of those un- 
usual novels which will bear several readings, 
and the closest criticism; it is too real to be 
quickly exhausted. Mr. Black could 


color of her hair. 


Would seem as if , 

he seta as Hg acy gy elgg mag 
ioe observes that the mip Review consid- 
cred Three Feathers a v ' 





thing inevitably produces a hopeless effect u 
an author ; he has to give up attending to ose 9 
ers. Mr. Black was at one time accused of lim- 
iting himself to pictures of artistic life too closely. 
Now it is said that his books are too much de- 
voted to yachting and to life in the Highlands, 
Mr. Black probably puts some of the reviewers 
out of humor with his sea-voyages by one very 
cruel trait which he exhibits, and that is a con- 
re wpe — for bad sailors. He may be 
; per! e is something intrinsi 
righ pe g intrinsically 


ters: if so, how charming that a thing so ‘enjoy- 
able should be also virtuous ! Aas pl 
he is praised or blamed, probably Mr. Black will 
ite Sg Sg When “a author has been at 
work so long, opinions in to pall upon him. 
Mr. Black seems to have arrived 5p this indiffer. 
ent state, for, to use his own words, he has “ dis- 
covered that the only reasonable way of living 
for a human being is to do his own work in his 
own way, and to leave opinion about it to the va- 
rious voices that first contradict themselves and 
then fade into thin air.” It is well when a man 
who has work in him has resolved to follow 
his own light, for he who follows public opinion 
is pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp. Public favor ap- 
paves have a higher intelligence: a book must 

ve some merit to attain absolute success. This 
A Daughter of Heth has obtained most markedly, 
and, as we have said, in quite a different degree 
from any of Mr. Black’s former novels, notwith- 
standing that some of the reviewers take to 
themselves the credit of having discovered a new 
power in the literary world when Mr.-Black’s 
first novel, Love or Marriage, appeared. Fortu- 
nately critics do not rule absolutely, although 
they try very hard to look as if they did. It is 
some consolation to an author who has to face 
the contradictory voices of the press that his 
final appeal is to that higher power, the favor of 
Mr. Mudie’s subscribers, and after them of the 
freer multitude who buy books in one volume. 
The several charming novels which Mr, Black 
has produced since A Daughter of Heth have had 
still greater success ; and he has now so distinct- 
ly been approved by the public voice that he can 
afford to disregard individual critics. 

There is a similarity in the central idea of 
A Daughter of Heth and A Princess of Thule ; 
in both is a sweet-natured woman taken out of 
her own natural surroundings, and vainly endeav- 
oring to adapt herself to something wholly differ- 
ent and very irksome, while the books vary alto- 
gether in detail. The heroines are not dissimilar, 
when their difference in accent and mannerism 
and education has been allowed for. Sheila 
loves the sea and the wild birds, and takes inter- 
est in all the vivid details of out-of-door life, while 
Coquette lives in her music. But both, with all 
their spirit and power, are submissive, patient, 
and anxious to please the tyrants who govern 
them in their exile. Sheila, when she submis- 
sively allows her hair to be re-arranged accordi 
to the fancy of her husband’s disagreeable ol 


aunt, is in the same mood as is Coquette when | 


she is willing to give up her very religion if she 
can only please the people about her. Both suf- 
fer from the narrowness of the circle into which 
they are put; Sheila from the stiff conventional- 
ity of London life, Coquette from the hard Puri- 
tanism of a Northern vi atmosphere. But 
there is no character in A Princess of Thule half 
so real as the “ Whaup;” nor is there the humor 
which the old servants in A Daughter of Heth 
supply so admirably to balance the keen pathos 
of the book. There is an amusing, sturdy, rough 
man-servant in the Three Feathers of the same 
order as the servants at the Manse. Black 
being the happy possessor of that power of strong 
humorous pad ary should, in mercy toward 
the general melancholy of human living, give us 
as much of it as his work will bear. And no 
tenderness or pathos will lose by the contrast. 
In Madcap Violet there is a need of this racy hu- 
mor. Mr. Black is of opinion that this book con- 
tains some of his best work; so it may, but that 
work loses something of its delicacy of color for 
want of that vigorous contrast of character which 
is so fascinating in A Daughter of Heth. Mr. 
Black’s earlier books vary very much in merit. 
Love or Marriage, Mr. Black says, he has not read 
since it was written in 1868, and that he has now 
only a “ vague impression that it aimed at the re- 
construction of the whole social system.” Prob- 
ably, if he did take the trouble to read this first 
essay of his, he would not find it very interesting. 
His capacity for. construction and power of lan- 
guage have been developed very largely since 
then. 

To those readers who like a love story pure 
and gimple the Three Feathers will be very pleas- 
ant reading. It contains some of those bright 
touches of scenery which always make Mr. Black’s 
books delightful. There are one or two features 
in the story not common to the regular romance ; 
as, for instance, that the beautiful one of two 
sisters has no adventures at all, but is absorbed 
in attending to the love affairs of the other, who, 
by contrast, is supposed to be almost plain. 
Wenna, in the Three Feathers, is the nearest ap- 
proach Mr. Black has attempted to the Jane Eyre 
type of heroine—the little, plain woman, all fire 
and character, that heroine who came as a glori- 
ous relief after the inevitable almond-eyed beau- 
ties of the old-fashioned romances, and who has 
now, alas! been travestied into the nasty, immor- 
al, green-eyed creatures who come up as flowers 
in our light literature. Mr. Black has a gentle- 
manly preference for a really handsome heroine, 
who looks well under all circumstances, who has 


therefore, as. the novelist has to deal with the 
effects of character, and can but poorly represent 


in being at home upon the blue wa--’ 





the beauty he admires, it is rather odd that he 
should as a rule make beauty a sine gua non for 
his heroine, So it is, however; and Mr. Black is 
ho exception to this rule. He does not care for 
abnormalties ; he prefers physical beauty and 
physical health. 

Doubtless his genuine passion for out-of-door 
life has helped to make him a wisolesome writer. 
A man’s eyes must be tolerably clear if he can 
love to face the openness of sea and sky. Al- 
though born actually in the town of Glasgow, he 
very early emancipated himself from town life. 
He was fond both of rowing and of walking; he 
belonged to rowing clubs, and would walk some- 
times such a distance as from Glasgow to Edin- 
burgh. Although his boyish water adventures 
must have been upon the river Clyde principally, 
it is evident that the sea itself has always been 
his true love. He has never been seasick in his 
life, and never having experienced the sensation, 
has small mercy for those who have. Under 
these circumstances, and as certainly it is more 
ne ag not to be seasick, we must endeavor to 

orgive Mr. Black’s heroes and heroines for be- 
ing all born with sea-legs as good as his own, 
while only the villains suffer from the caprices 
of the ocean. 

It is quite a characteristic of Mr. Black, and a 
feature in his life, that he is as much at home on 
the water as on land, and knows all about the 
Management of 4 vessel. -He may be described 
as a daring yachtsman ; last year he went out in 
a dreadful storm, when no one élse would ven- 
ture, and steered his own ship. Although he has 
travelled on the Continent, giving us good proof 
in In Silk Attire that he appreciated the Black 
Forest—though he has crossed the Atlantic, and 
made the acquaintance of our American cousins 
at home, and faced the American interviewer— 
yet he has plainly never been able to supplant 
his love of Scotland. He goes to the west coast 
year after year, dwelling upon the scenery, which 
seems to have a great effect upon him. He has 
always been fond of the society of artists, prob- 
ably because he has something of the painter’s 
peculiar appreciation of external beauty. His 
descriptions of scenery give to his writings a 
value and position all their own; he sees so 
much. It is said that Mr. Swinburne is a great 
admirer of his descriptions of scenery. 

Madcap Violet is full of delicacy and sweet- 
ness. But it is a question whether Macleod of 
Dare is not altogether the best specimen of Mr. 
Black’s work. It has not the light-hearted gay- 
ety of some of the slighter stories, certainly. It 
is full of sadness and distress. It is a strange 
bitter-sweet poem of modern life. It is a story 
of to-day; yet it is utterly romantic. Mr. Black 
has caught that delicate spirit of romance which, 
to dimmer eyes, would seem to have flown before 
our matter-of-fact nineteenth-century life. He 
sees that it is still with us; that the human 
heart is still passionate; that lovers’ eyes still 
brim with tears of unreasoning sadness; that 
the world is as mysteriously beautiful as in the 
old days of Arthurian romance. Macleod o 
Dare is full of nature, not only in the seas and 
skies, but in the human souls whose life romance 
is told so simply; there is a weird sense of the 
inevitable differences between human tempera- 
ments : 

“* Dark and trne and tender is the North, 

And bright and fierce and fickle is the South.” 

Just as the white heather and the red rose are 
differently planned by Nature, so are the High- 
land chief and the Rose Leaf whom he loves. To 
those who have grown sick of that dead level of 
monotony and mediocrity which town life pro- 
duces, Macleod of Dare is like a breath of strong 
fresh air. The readers who object to the tragic 
end of the story have only read half the book ; 
they have missed the writing between the lines. 
As a mere narrative it seems a sad ending; there 
is, perhaps, rather too strong a tone of tragedy. 
But a soul'so intense as Keith Macleod’s must 
either live or die: he can not consent to exist; 
and in his death what so natural as that he should 
crush the fluttering rose leaf in hishand? Keith 
Macleod is as as the rock on which his cas- 
tle stands: his moods as natural as those of the 
sea he loves. You can no more find fault with 
his disposition than you would with that of a sea- 
gull. He is natural. So, if it comes to that, is 
the Rose Leaf, after her own fashion—for it is a 
question whether an artificial life is not as neces. 
sary and healthy for some human beings as what 
we call a natural life, for the sake of distinction, 
is to others. But the development of this char- 
acter is too painful to linger over: one can only 
turn away from it with a sigh. The quaint mix- 
ture of Highland spirit and tradition with mod- 
ern modes of life, in that part of the book in 
which Macleod carries off his bride, is most orig- 
inal. The actual failure of the attempt to bring 
the old spirit of conquest by force to act upon a 
modern creature like the Rose Leaf is so natural : 
she can not, like Flora Macdonald’s mother, love 
her chief for his wild tenacity of purpose, She 
only hates him for thwarting her will. 

The descriptions of natural scenery in this 
book are indeed wonderful. Nothing can be 
more exquisite and truly poetic in feeling than 
the pictures it contains of the varied beauties of 
sea and sky and moor-land. The whole book 
breathes the very scents and odors of the open 
air, One thing is becoming very noticeable in 
Mr. Black’s writing: he will describe Kensington 
Gardens as carefully as a storm at sea ; he omits 
nothing, and, like a true artist, he can see the 
beauties of a city street as well as those of a 
moor-land. Turner learned to love effects of sky 
and water upon the margin of our town-defiled 
“ coffee-colored” Thames. Wherever there is 
light and shade, the artist can see beauty; and 
so with Mr. Black; he by ape 9 your atten- 
tion to the prettiness of the —p 
against the blue sky in a London street, He is 
by no means the first artist who has admired 
them ; but it takes an artist to notice a beauty 








of this sort. Another peculiar feature in Mr, 
Black’s mode of observation is illustrated rather 
specially in Macleod.of Dare. To him the phe- 
nomena of nature are events, apart froia any 
special effect. upon human lives. Perhaps Mr. 
Blackmore is the only other li writer who 
has that same peculiar power of making a storm, 
or & sunrise, or a fall of snow impart a thrill of 
apprehension and interest to the reader apart 
from the human concerns of the book. To oth- 
er authors nature is only important in so far as 
her storms or calms actually affect human af- 
fairs. Charles Reade can describe a storm at 
sea with some force and excitement ; but a storm 
would have no place in his book unless a wreck 
were necessary. Now to Mr. Black it is plain 
the events of nature are vivid events in them- 
selves, and their effect upon the human mind is, 
to him, a great reality. In these days, when such 
dense masses of human beings live for the t 
part of their time within four walis and amid the 
surroundings of the city, we may almost regard 
as apostles of truth those writers who remind us 
of the great elements which make up the natural 
world, and who, without using Nature, after the 
fashion of some modern poets, as a mere orna- 
ment to their writing, can bring her vividly be- 
fore us. She is our mother; and it is possible 
that much mental health is lost by not staying 
long enough to read her lessons. The strength 


' of the sea-air enters into the soul as well as into 


the lungs, 

With regard to his personal career, Mr. Black 
himself is the best authority, and as he has given 
some account of it in a humorous autobiography 
which he wrote for the Portrait, we can not do 
better than quote his own words: “I am inform- 
ed, on what I hold to be excellent authority, that 
I was born in Glasgow on either the 13th or 15th 
of November, 1841—the precise day is not a 
point likely to drive the world into convulsions of 
dispute. I never had any systematized education 
to speak of; but I managed to pick up a vast ar- 
ray of smatterings—a crude and confused jum- 
ble of hydraulics, Latin verbs, vegetable physiolo- 
gy, Czerny’s Exercises for the Piano, and a dozen 
other things: a perhaps not unnatural outcome 
of all which was that I found myself engaged, at 
one and the same time, on a translation of Livy 
which was to ¢éxcel in literal accuracy anything 
the world had ever seen before;.on the forma- 
tion of a complete collection of British flowering 
plants—the grasses and cryptogams were a trifle 
beyond me; and on the constructioni—on paper 
—of a machine which should demonstrate the 
possibility of perpetual motion. The translztion 
of Livy did not get beyand half a book or so: 
that monument of learning is at the disposal of 
any publisher who will pay for it. The perpet- 
ual-motion machine was never forwarded to the 
Royal Society ; but its phantom on paper at least 
succeeded in puzzling a good many worthy per- 
sons, who could only bring against it the objec- 
tion that in time friction would destroy the mech- 
anism—a puerile and vulgar argument. The 
scant herbarium remains té this day; a poor 
enough treasure-house of botanical lore, but a 
rich treasure-house of memories—memories of 
innumerable and healthful wanderings by hill 
and moor-land and sea-shore, through the rain 
and sunlight and beautiful colors of the Western 
Highlands. But the chiefest of my ambitions 
was to become a landscape painter; and I labor- 
ed away for a year or two at the Government 
School of Art, and presented my friends with the 
most horrible abominations in water-color and 
oil. As an artist I was a complete failure; and 
so qualified myself for becoming in after-life—for 
a time—an art critic.” 

Mr. Black is a very rapid writer. There are 
fabulous stories told of the amount of leader- 
writing which he could accomplish in his days of 
journalistic work. In writing novels he seems to 
sit down with all his matter in his head, and only 
the actual work of the penmanship to do, so that 
he can write straight on. He will take perhaps 
a week of what ignorant mortals might consider 
idleness, and then in a day or two write out all 
that has accumulated in his mind. Thus, al- 
though he seems to keep his brain perpetually 
employed either in observation or construction, 
his hours of actual physical work are not really 
very many. He seldom works twe days running, 
even in the thick of a novel, as the strain of this 
continuous work is too great, although occasion- 
ally this rule is broken by some few days of con- 
secutive writing. Mr. Black seems, altogether, to 
have a very fluent and easily commanded power 
of production, but even he can not always write. 
Sometimes he will shut himself up, or leave home 
for a few days in order to get through a spell of 
work. Mr. Black’s earlier novels were written 
when he accomplished an amount of journalistic 
work which must have made it no light labor to 

roduce bright romances at the same time. But 

r. Black is not one of those persons who enjoy 
talking of themselves or their own work, and we 
are left to judge for qurselves whether his work 
has always been‘a pleasure to him even when he 
was most full of it. Mr. Black is a very = 
pool player—a fact which will bring a smile to 
many of us, as recalling that delightful sketch, 
The Legend of a Billiard Club—ard is indeed 
fond of games and the various active amusements 
with which our humanity busies itself: most peo- 
ple would suppose him to like the light and 
bright side of life. Yet it is probable that if 
Mr. Black were personally asked to describe his 


.own disposition, he would say that his habitual 
‘ound melancholy. Itis more 


mood is one of 
than probable that other authors, also gifted wi 
the power both of enjoyment and of giving en- 
joyment, would render a similar account of , Dod 
selves. It is a question whether any one who 
has cultivated his powers of observation will not 
inevitably be more often sad than gay. 

Mr. Black deliberately avows the characters he 
‘describes to be not individuals, but types. He ix 
an artist in intent, not a photographer. Yet, like 
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all authors who put much reality into their work, 
he has had a good deal of trouble about the iden- 
tification of his characters. For instance, he has 
had three different originals of the Princess of 
Thule pointed out to him. Of course he will 
sometimes take a hint for a character from an 
individual, but it is generally as little to be iden- 
tified as in the case of the King of Borva, who 
was suggested by an Englishman. Probably there 
is not a single instance of Mr. Black’s describing 
any individual in such a manner that he would 
be recognized even by his most intimate friend. 
So those who are possessed with the passion of 
identification must give up the hope of ever meet- 
ing the charming Coquette, or amusing themselves 
with the unconventionalities of the actual Prin- 
cess of Thule. But in descriptions of life and 
manners we may accept Mr. Black’s pictures as 
being very accurate. ‘It is this power of incessant 
general observation which gives such a human 
reality to some of his writings. 

Mr. Black is married, and has a family, but he 
is still a young man, and though he leaves a past 
behind him which many men would be content to 
regard as a completed career, he has evidently a 
future also, the results of which time alone can 
give us any idea of. The mark of true genius 
is the enlargement of power with every added 
year of life; and Mr. Black, who has so little ex- 
hausted his brain that ere he has finished one 
work he is in haste to begin another, will proba- 
bly yet astonish his most ardent admirers. 





SMOKING A WITCH. 
A DONEGAL LEGEND. 

“Tw ‘feared to go wi’ you the nicht, Jack.” 

“Feared? Is it "feared you are? It’s the 
fine, brave man you are, for certain.” 

These last words, spoken in a tone of withering 
scorn, were addressed to Tom Doolan by his com- 
rade and neighbor, Jack Devenny. 

The two men were about to launch their boat 
and row across the lough, to cut osiers on the 
island; and Tom, whose face was pale, and whose 
step tottered, hung back when the time came to 
take his place and_begin to handle his oar. 

It was a sunny August day. The mountains, 
covered with heather, glowed a warm crimson in 
the sunshine; while the corn fields weré like sheets 
of gold, and Tamney Lough was a mirror to re- 
flect unbrokenly the blue sky and sailing clouds. 

Far away beyond Mulroy, an inlet of the At- 
lantic, stretched other mountains, tier upon tier, 
the nearest hills purple, the more distant ones 
like smoke-colored phantoms against the sky. 
Even the acres on acres of bog that lay between 
the corn fields had a beauty of theirown. Every- 
thing was silent. There was no whir and bleat 
of snipe, no cry of gull or plover. Smoke rose 
from the chimneys of the little mud-cabins scat- 
tered here and there over the country, but there 
were no voices to be heard; only in the village 
of Tamney there was some slight traffic and stir. 

“Feared is it you are, Tam ?” repeated Deven- 
ny, as he shoved off from the land. 

“ Ay—the witch! the witch!” faltered the 
other, paler than before. 

On a sloping field just above the lough was a 
cabin no better than those in the village, and Tom 
raised his timid eyes toward it while he whisper- 
ed, “ The witch! the witch!” 

Betty Moriarty had lived there as long as the 
oldest inhabitant could remember. Paddy Steven, 
who had been born in the year 1708, declared 
that she had seemed an old woman when he was 
a boy; and now, in 1800, she looked younger 
than he. 

There were other circumstances that made Bet- 
ty’s neighbors regard her with awe. 

She had no ostensible means of support, yet 
had she plenty of everything in her cottage: a 
pile of the driest turf, which no one had seen cut, 
or drawn home from the bog; quantities of milk 
and butter that she had not bought at the shop ; 
clothes that, like the garments of the children of 
Israel, “ waxed not old.” All this seemed to be 
not merely comfort, but wealth and splendor, in 
the eyes of the simple people. Many a woman 
who happened to have a small churning firmly 
believed Betty to have drawn away the butter 
from her churn, but was afraid to quarrel with 
her, and therefore spoke of her loss in guarded 
whispers. 

The only person who had had courage to re- 
proach the witch was Tom Doolan, whom she had 
now reduced to an abject state of fear. 

Some months before the beginning of our story 
Betty had kissed Tom’s youngest boy without say- 
ing “ Godbless you for a bonny wean,” and the 
child had pined away ever since. Father Dan, 
indeed, had confirmed the suspicions of the par- 
ents by certifying that the little fellow was suf- 
fering from the baneful influence of an evil-eye. 

When Tom Doolan had openly charged her 
with having bewitched his child, and had driven 
her down the village street, not, indeed, lifting 
his own hand to her, but permitting his boys to 
pelt her with mud and pebbles, she had turned to 
shake her stick at him, and to threaten vengeance, 
muttering curses “not loud but deep.” 

“She said she’d waste me to skin an’ bone: 
she said her eye’d be on me sleeping an’ waking,” 
faltered the trembling man. 

“Whisht, wi’ your foolitchness,” reproved his 
companion. 

Little Eileen Devenny, too young at six years 
old to be afraid of the witch, came to old Betty’s 
door at that moment, and peeped in. ? 

She saw the old woman pour water into a large 
tub that stood in the middle of the room, and 
place a wooden dish in it; and, full of interest and 
curiosity, she walked into the cabin. 

“There, wean,” said Betty, “you watch thon 
tub, an’ tell me what the wee dish does, an’ I'll 
ES you a piece wi’ a taste o’ butter an’ sugar on 
1 


The witch crouched by the hearth, with her 


inted chin supported on her skinny, claw-like 
ands. Her face was thin and furrowed, her 
nose meagre and hooked, her eyes cruel and 
cunning, and the long teeth that her parted lips 
disclosed while she muttered incantations looked 
cruel too. 

“ What is it you’re sayin’, Betty ?” asked the 
child. ' 

““ Watch the wee dish, child, an’ tell me what 
you see,” 

“ Oh, Betty ! Betty! the dish is going round an’ 
round in the tub !” 

More muttering. 

“ What's the dish doing now, Eileen mavour- 
neen ?” 

“Oh! oh! oh! Musha! musha! It’s spinning 
round as fast as anything! It’s turning over! 
There! It’s full of water—it’s gone to the bot- 
tom o’ the tub !” 

“That’s right ;” and Betty rubbed her skin- 
ny claws together, and grinned with pleasure. 
“Thon’s your daddy’s boat that’s sunk in Tamney 
Lough,” she chuckled, “an’ thon thief o’ the 
world, thon rascal Tom Doolan, ’s in her, an’ he'll 
be drowned. Curse him! he set his boys to pelt 
me wi’ mud an’ stanes. Let him drown an’ burn.” 
She continued, in a lower tone: 

“*Nae candle at his head, 
Nae priest beside his bed, 
Nae winding-sheet, nae hearse, 
Nae coffin for his corse.’” 

When little Eileen caught these dreadful words 
she became frightened, and ran to the door. The 
sky was as clear as ever, except directly above 
the osier island on Tamney Lough, where a heavy 
cloud seemed to hang ; while white-crested waves, 
driven by the wind, washed over the upturned 
boat, which dashed, rudderless, up and down 
upon the rocky point of the island. 

It was a strange sight: the furious storm was 
confined to that one spot, while on all other sides 
the landscape lay glowing in August sunshine. 

“My daddy’s boat’s lost! He'll be drowned !” 
said the child, returning to Betty’s side, and be- 
ginning to cry. 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” cried the witch : 

“*Nae candle at his head, 
Nae priest beside his bed.’” 

The awfulness of the partial storm had struck 
others besides little Eileen. Three or four peo- 
ple in the village street had seen the lough be- 
come lashed into fury in a moment, and had also 
watched the boat being overturned ; and as quick- 
ly as possible another boat was launched, and the 
bodies of Doolan and Devenny were sought for. 

Jack Devenny was brought to shore, and after 
restoratives had been used, he recovered con- 
sciousness. 

“Where’s Tam ?” were the first words he said. 

“We canna get him,” was the reply ; and Tom’s 
widow wrung her hands and sobbed bitterly. 


her post of observation at her cabin door on the 
hill overhanging Tamney Lough : 
**Nae winding-sheet, nae hearse, 
Nae coffin for his corse.’” 


One or two of the searchers overheard her, and 
they shook their fists in her face with rage. 

All that day and all the next day they sought, 
but Tom Doolan’s body could not be found. It 
was, indeed, never found, and the lake was re- 
garded with superstitious horror for years. 

But to return to the witch. Little Eileen was 
an intelligent child, and she told her father how 
Betty had bade her watch the dish in the tub of 
water, while she had been muttering low to her- 
self ; how it had turned round and round, sinking 
at last to the bottom; and how Betty had ex- 
claimed : “ Ay, that’s yer father’s boat, an’ Tom 
Doolan, the thief an’ villain, ’ill be drowned !” 

Devenny was not quite so unmanned by super- 
stitious dread as his neighbors; besides which, 
he was sorry for the loss of his comrade, and he 
determined that his death should be avenged. 
Feeling his way very cautiously, he found a couple 
of fitting accomplices. among the kneeling crowd 
in the chapel-yard next Sunday, and he settled 
with them what was to be the witch’s fate. 

One night, when all was silent in the village of 
Tamney, the three men stole out of Devenny’s 
cottage, and coasted the reedy edge of the lough, 
‘in whose gloomy depths poor Doolan was lying. 
No candle, or priest, or wake, or burial had the 
poor fellow had, and they shuddered as_ they 
passed his unknown grave, crossing themselves 
piously, and thinking of his wandering soul. 
The water-hens were disturbed by their stealthy 
tread, and a flock of plover flew overhead, utter- 
ing their wild, almost human, criés, On they 
went, cautiously mounting the hill, and pausing 
several times to listen before they reached the 
witch’s door. The reason for this caution was 
that,. Donegal being in a disturbed state, parties 
of yeomanry scoured the country every night, and 
apprehended anybody whom they found abroad 
after nine o'clock. All lights were to be extin- 
guished at that hour, so Betty’s dip candle had 
long been out, and no glimmer appeared at her 
single tiny window. 

““Where’s the kale stalk?” asked one of the 
men. They climbed upon the roof, stopped up 
the chimney, and then putting the cabbage stalk 
into the keyhole, blew clouds of sulphur through 
it into the cabin. 

“We'll smoke her the way his reverence 
smoked the bees,” said they, stationing themselves 
at the key-hole in turn; and they did not desist 
from their labor until dawn appeared. 

So they smothered the witch : she was cold and 
dead next day when the door was opened ; and as 
there were no coroners’ inquests in those days, 
her being found dead excited but little attention. 
Indeed, at the time of the Union, Ireland was in 
so disorganized a state that the death of one old 
woman in her bed was but little noticed. The 
manner of her end was known to her old neigh- 
bors around Tamney Lough; but it was never 











spoken of except in whispers, though years after- 


“They'll no get him,” chuckled Betty, from 


ward parents pointed to the ruined wall-steads 
upon the hill-side, and told their little children 
what the witch’s fate had been. The writer was 
told the story by an old man whose mother had 
lived in Tamney at the time. 

On our yenturing to doubt the existence of 
witches at the present day, he declared there was 
then (August, 1877), to his certain knowledge, a 
witch living close to his own farm ; and he point- 
ed out a pretty, fair-haired woman, mother of a 
large family, who has only one cow, yet sells 
quantities of butter. 

She has a slight figure, as well as blue eyes and 
flaxen hair, we t her a pleasant sight 
as she tripped the Tamney road to market, 
followed by her little crowd of white-headed chil- 
dren. The uninitiated, at least, look at her with 
pleasure ; but the Roman Catholics cross them- 
selves furtively when they meet her, and the old 
and ignorant among her Protestant neighbors re- 
gard her with evident fear and dislike. 

“Do you mean to say that she is able to draw 
the butter away from your churn ?” we asked our 
old friend the farmer. 

“Troth is she, miss; there’s nae divilment too 
hard or too bad for thae witch-woman. Sure she 
turns hersel’ into a hare every summer nicht, an’ 
milks the cows in the fields. I ha’ started a big 
hare from amang my ain cows in this very field, 
an’ as sure as a livin’ sinner, it made for 
yon hole in the back o’ Norah’s house.” 

“ Do you really think Norah’s the hare?” 

“Think it, miss ? God bless your innocent wit ! 
I'm sure of it. It wad bea charity to the country- 
side to shoot her-wi’ a bit o’ siller—in troth, if I 
was as-souple as I used to be, I’d do it mysel’.” 

“Does it take long to turn her back into a 
woman ?” 

“Ts it long, miss? Not a minute. She just 
says a wheen words that the bad man learned her, 
an’ she’s in her ain shape again.” 

“Ts Norah the only witch in the country ?” 

“Na, na; there’s her mother at Coolback, and 
her grandmother at Milford; all the breed o’ 
them Taylors was witches. But there’s warlocks 
too: I mind to ha’ seen ane o’ them when I was 
a wee chiel the height o’ my stick.” 

“ Oh, please tell me all about it.” 

I was sketching in the old farmer’s own 
meadow, behind the witch’s cottage, and he stood 
near me, leaning on his stick ; and as I washed 
in the delicate or gorgeous tints of my picture, I 
listened to his weird tale. 

“Tt was in the County Derry,” he began, “ that 
all my people was born and bred. e Derry 
gentlemen was great riders, an’ fond of hunting, 
and it was aye a spree for the wee boys to follow 
the hunt. I could run nigh hand as fast as a 
hound mysel’ in them days. One day (I mind it 
as weel as if it was yesterday) we couldna start a 
hare ava, an’ the gentlemen was all out o’ pa- 
tience, when we come upon an ould man sitting 


0’ place below the Birdstown Mountains. 

““* Wad your honors wish me to start a hare 
for yez ?”’ says the ould man, risin’ to his feet. 

“* Ay, surely,’ says the gentlemen, ‘for we 
canna find a hare this day, at all at all.’ 

“* Weel,’ says the ould man, ‘if I find a hare 
in thon wood,’ says he, ‘ will yez gie me five shil- 
lin’ when the run is over ?” 

“* Ay, surely, good man, you’ll get the five shil- 
lin’,’ says they. 

“ Wi’ that the ould fellow down wi’ his awl, and 
the brogue he was: cobbling, an’ into a clump o’ 
bushes that was about a hundred yards off the 
knowe where we found him. 

“He wasna three minutes in the wood till a 
big hare ran out, an’ the hounds after it, an’ awa 
over the country. Weel, we had the best run o’ 
that season, but the hounds couldna get up wi’ 
the hare ava; and at last it brung them back to 
the knowe fornenst the wood, and ran in amang 
the trees, just where it ran out in the morning. 
The hounds lost it there, an’ the ould fellow 
stepped out o’ the wood an’ up to the huntsman. 
‘An’ whar’s my five shillin’?’ says he. Weel, he 
got the money, an’ then he smiled up in the gen- 
tleman’s face, an’ ‘Wasn't that weel run for an 
ould man ?’ says he. Now, my lady, that’s as true 
as Gospel. I ha’ seen quare things in my time. 
Will I tell you about the black pig that I found 
in the potato field ?” 

“Please do; I should like to hear it.” 

These wild fancies suited the surrounding 
landscape. Witchcraft seemed to have a fitting 
home among the mountain lakes and rugged hills 
of Donegal, and fairy-land might still exist in 
the dells and slopes, amid bowers of eglantine 
where Titania could have slept. 

The. farmer’s stories had, for the moment, all 
the effect of truth: he had left “ boastful youth” 
very far behind him, and we rejoiced to have 
made his acquaintance in his “narrative old 
age.” 

“My father,” he began, “was yard-man to his 
honor Sir William Francis, of Castle Francis, in 
the County Derry, when one summer evening him 
and me seen a Wee slip o’ a black pig running 
along the potato ridges in his honor’s home park. 
I was a brave runner, an’ I after the little pig. 
I caught it, an’ held it till my father came up, 
and between us we got it into the yard at the 
castle, and shut it into a sty to itsel’, His hon- 
or, Sir William, made inquiries far an’ wide to 
find out if any one had lost a wee black pig; in 
troth I wilina just say, for fear I'd tell a lie, but 
I do think he had it printed in the newspaper ; 
but naebody wad own the pig, and deil a ane wad 
tak’ a present o’t. 

“So there it stopped, an’ it ate an’ ate, till it 
wes that heavy it couldna get in an’ out at the 
door o’ the sty, an’ a bed had to be made for’t in 
the cart shed. 

“Tt ‘got on to be November, an’ the butcher 
came to look at the master’s 


er; an’ look at the pig that 





Come, Gallagh 
di frae the clouds,’ says Sir William. 
ss was his honor’s very words, an’ my 


cobbling shoes, an’ herding cows, in a wild kind - 


father an’ the men ini the yard looked ‘at each 
thet Wied thy Melee. ype 
ro them ’ says Gal- 

if he’s a 


avon solsing sole tT iain telat 
morrow morning,’ says Sir 

careless like, frac the door o° the cart shed.” 
“We didna wish to kill him, betase o’ the 
quare way he come to the place; but the master’s 
bidding had to be done; so we got a big vat o’ 
boiling water ready, for we knowed the carcage 
wad be heavy; and then we went to the cart 
shed. Was the water boiled when we went to 
the cart shed? I'll no just say, for fear I'd tell 
a lie, but, anyway, I’m sure my father had the 
fire made to boil it. 

“Weel, your ladyship, when we went to kill 
the pig, there was nae pig in the shed, an’ there 
was nae pig to be seen anywhere, though we 
searched the country far an’ wide. 

“His honor said we be to ha’ left the door 
open ; but I put it to you, how could a pig weigh- 
ing seven hundred-weight ha’ disappeared so 
that nae track o’ him could be found? an’ wha 
could ha’ stole a pig o’ thon size?” 

“What do you think really happened ?” 

“T think the pig heered the talk about killing 
him, an’ he went awa,” 

“ But what was he? Was he a fairy, a war- 
lock, or what ?” 

“Tf I know, my lady! but this I do know—all 
luck left Castle from that day. His hon- 
or lost a lawsuit he was engaged in, and his big 
bull that was oe over frae England, an’ was 
worth twa hun pound, choked himsel’ wi’ a 
turnip. Troth it’s a dangerous thing to despise 
luck that comes to your door!” 





FLIRTING. 


Tae flirt is known by unmistakable signs to 
any one of the smallest perception. All are fa- 
miliar with the numerous varieties of the species. 
We need only mention a few, and very few words 
will suffice to indicate the lorry natn Ad each, 
There is the noisy, boisterous “ fast girl,” whose 
flirting is but one of her aieteeniities, along 
with her extravagant dress, slang speeches, and 
general unconventionality of demeanor and dis- 

rd of appearances. There is: the common 
vulgar flirt, who has neither intellect nor educa- 
tion sufficient to qualify her even for the exer- 
cise of the very low art which she professes. 
This style we are chiefly familiar with in the per- 
son of the maid-of-all-work in her intercourse | 
with the milkman or the policeman. But girls 
of a better class often remind us of her, their 
flirting merely consisting of pert, saucy speeches 
and tosses of the head. Then there is the sly, 
quiet flirt, less objectionable to society in gener- 
al, though perhaps more dangerous and design- 
ing than the hoiden. Among this class 
oar be Rar, Becky Sharps and Blanche 
Amorys. who, since the advent of Thackeray’s 
novels, have come.to be regarded as the types of 
artful womankind.. These are fond of nooks and 
corners; their batteries are little soft flattering 
speeches, demure glances, and an affectation of 
infantine simplicity and innocence ; and their vic- 
tims are generally young unwary lads or easily 
gulled old gentlemen. ere is the practical de- 
signing flirt, who sets herself deliberately and of 
malice to entrap a husband, or at least 
an admirer, with the variety—chiefly found, hap- 
pily, in sensational novels—of the girl who has 
an additional zest lent to her game if she can in- 
terfere with the claims of other women, either 
wives or sweethearts. Some would, perhaps, in- 
clude the unconscious flirt, if such a thing can be ; 
that is, the girl who is naturally gay, and has lit- 
tle winning, coaxing ways, which, if aided by a’ 
pretty person, make her specially attractive, if 
not dangerous 


Having said so much regarding the coquette, 
it would be unfair to conclude without passing 
condemnation upon the male flirt or “coquet.” 


A most objectionable being; but one, to do men 
justice, seldom met with, at in its worst form, 


that is, the lady-killer. We do not at all mean 
the “ladies’ man.” There are very few girls, 
even of the sedate type,who do not like a man 
who tries to make ‘himself agreeable’ to ladies, 
even to the extent of soft spe and harmless 
gallantries. Indeed, a man who is not fond of 
ladies’ society is generally fond of much worse 
things. And that which would be flirting in a 
woman is not flirting in a man, or even meant for 
-it, for some license must be allowed to the sex 
which ought to take the “initiative.” But there 
is a degraded type of man who much fur- - 
ther, and often has the breaking of hearts to 
atone for; one who does so with his eyes open, 
and knowing well the consequences of his pro- 
cedure. There are men who set themselves to 
the task of winning hearts for the pleasure of 
the game, and who will go to great pains and ar- 
tifices to do so. They generally exercise their 
art on you! ) girls—where they 
can find such—as more fresh ‘and interesting, 
and easier to deceive than those who are aw fai/ 
in the practices of coquetry themselves. ese 
are the “handsome men,” who, by means of a 
flattering tongue, can easily, in a few pointed 
speeches—just keeping clear of an actual decla- 
ration—make a simple girl think herself the chos- 
en and beloved one. If he mean nothing ser'- 
ous, what can be more unmanly, more ungenerous, 
than such a course of conduet on a man’s part * 
The male jilt can be called to account for his ac- 
tions ; but the mere flirt, the “ lady-killer,” plays 
his heartless game in secret, quite unsuspected— 





victim to seek another. ~* 





